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Editorial 


France 


HE BATTLE OF FRANCE 

has been won by the brilliant 

strategy of General Mont- 
gomery and the determined fight- 
ing qualities of the Allied troops. 
Paris has been liberated by her 
own people, by her own glorious 
Maquis whose exploits during the 
last few months ensure that his— 
tory will set them alongside their 
forefathers of the Revolution and 
the Commune. 


These victories have heartened us 
more than any other news during the 
past five weary years. Our spirits 
have leaped. We have been warmed 
by the sight of the flags of the Allies 
which appeared as though by magic 
to celebrate our victory. Their brave 
colours by contrast brought home to 
us just how drab our streets have 
become. 


It is not the victory of Allied arms 
that has brought us so much exhilara- 
tion: that we never doubted. It is 
that our belief in the ordinary people 
has been vindicated. The Maquis 
have demonstrated that it is the ordin- 
ary people of the occupied countries 
who are our most reliable allies. They 
have shown us that Nazism can never 
Win. 


In the creation of the Resistance 
Movement, artists played an honoured 
part. In this issue we print some of the 
poetry that inspired its fiery spirit. 
But it was not only poets who fought 
with their talents as well as guns. The 
Nazis had a very poor response to their 
appeal to artists for collaboration. 


Now these artists who have 
fought so valiantly for their 
country’s liberation have a bigger 
task than ever. It is for them to 
steel their people to win the peace. 
It will be for them to tell us the 
story of France. 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter all have their attractions and 
whilst our thoughts are now concentrated on victory to our arms 
n0 Gen, 15 necessary in being reminded of the blessings of peace 
| which will surely and perhaps very soon return—then 


the seasons will again bring joy and happiness. 


WILL SHORTLY BE SHOWN AT MOST OF THE PRINCIPAL CINEMAS IN LONDON AND 
THE PROVINCES: 


Taking Stock 


Each week we receive leiters telling us what we should be doing and what we should not, where we succeed and 
where we fail, sometimes making helpful suggestions and sometimes asking for the impossible or the irrelevant. 
We feel that this vital criticism would have a solider basis if it had a common jumping off place. To provide that 
we have set down here what we think our job is, and over the page associate editors suggest how those aims should be 


applied to their sections. 


Introduction 


UR TIME was GONE THROUGH MANY CHANGES 

since the days when it was a bunch of roneoed 

sheets, held together by staples from an office 
stapling machine, and called POETRY AND THE 
PEOPLE. It has now reached the point where it must 
take stock of its position again, 

The first months of the war, the phoney months with 
the demoralisation they brought, saw an almost total 
collapse of cultural activity. In a way this was good in its 
results. It meant that when something had to be done 
about the situation it couldn’t be done in a piecemeal 
way; it had to be done with national scope and with a 
new concentration on the provincial areas where vast 
numbers of evacuees and transferred workers had gone. 

The change began with the blitzes. People, who had 
lost their homes and all their property, found they still had 
heart to sing. More than that, they found that song and 
music was in some sort compensation for all they had lost. 
At least, it could hearten them, make them forget their 
miseries. Alongside their growing desire for a fuller and 
happier life and the fight for it, their desire for music grew; 
and not only music, but all the Arts. So the whole business 
got tangled up with their emotions, their angers and their 
hopes; and as they recovered from the blitzes, this new 
hunger remained. 

Organisations like CEMA or the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra were there, eager to meet the demand, working 
often under the most difficult and wearying of conditions. 
The response to art, the determination to meet that 
response; both prospered in the difficulties. 

Gradually there were built up the complex forms whereby 
art and drama and music are being given to the people, and 
whereby the people are themselves taking an active part in 


culture. In little, the fly bombs have made the same 
thing happen all over again—for you will have read in 
the papers of the concert given to three thousand builders 
in Onslow Square. Think what made up that concert: 
three thousand workers to listen and perform, unions like 
the Builders’ union and organisations like the Workers’ 
Music Association to run it, and professional artists to 
take their part in it. 


There is no space to tell the whole story here. Parts of 
it, like the work of the LPO, have already been told in 
OUR TIME. We hope to tell much more of it yet, and 
with enriched understanding. 


Many letters have of recent months been written to us 
in praise and dispraise, with various suggestions, some 
helpful, some far too large for any single magazine to 
carry out. Perhaps the scope and purpose of OUR TIME 
will now be clearer. It aims at a wide audience but a 
vanguard one, an audience which embraces, on the one 
side, those of the forces and factory workers with an under- 
standing of what is happening ; and on the other side, 
the professionals whose business it is to meet the demand. 
In 1940, these professionals were taking music and art and 
drama to many people for the first time. Audiences now, 
as the work of CEMA and other bodies has proved beyond 
all doubt, consist of men and women who have tried it 
once, liked it and come again, men and women whose 
interest is growing and whose knowledge and critical 
capacities are already developed. We do not aim at just 
simple popularisation, which at this point would mean a 
mere weakening and confusion in all we have to say. We 
want to keep on consolidating gains as they are made, and 
then go on to the next necessary step. So, at the moment, 
ours is a vanguard task, but one with a very broad basis. 


Atms 


I. To aid and develop the people’s desire for cultural enjoyment as a part 


of the whoie struggle for a fuller life. 


2. Veo support all organisations that bring culture to the British people and 


provide them with a cultural outlet. 


3. To enlist the professional artist for these aims both in his own work and 


im these organisations. 
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Literature 

UBLIG LIBRARIES, CHEAP EDITIONS LIKE 
Porenguins reprint editions like Everyman 

and Worlds Classics, by making the cream 
of our literature available to the widestaudience 
yet, are instrumental in raising the cultural 
level of the whole country. We shall run 
articles on them; and shall continue to run, 
each month, an analysis of the work of one 
of our country’s great writers. The book- 
reviewing racket, a few irresponsible pub- 
lishers and literary cliquism hinder the people 
in their search for a fuller life. We shall run 
articles on them too. Through our own book 
reviews and through generally informative 
features we shall try to give a true picture of 
literary activity, primarily in Great Britain, 
but also anywhere in the world. 

Way back in the days before the war, the 
Author’s Society won important advantages 
for writers on issues of copyright. But there’s 
a lot left to be won, and the writers need a 
union. We shall work for this in any way 
possible. The desire to take their job seriously, 
to get together and discuss it, to be of use in 
society, is as apparent among writers as it is 
in any other profession. And there is much to 
witness to this fact. At the Charlotte Street 
Centre the writers are beginning a series of 
lectures similar to those which the artists have 
been running there through the last year. The 
PEN Club, in association with fourteen other 
societies, organised last month a conference on 
The Role of Spiritual and Material Values 
in the Future of Mankind to celebrate the 
anniversary of the publication of Milton’s 
Arcopagitica. In active existence of various 
kinds are plenty of regional writers’ groups 
like the Clyde Group of Poets and the Bristol 
Writers’ Association. Lists of similarly active 
organisations could be endless. We _ shall 
point to, describe, criticise, and praise these 
signs of literary life whenever we have the 
information and the space at the same time. 

If any one of the introvert writers of our 
time, who feels his isolation, happens to get 
over it for the moment and step out into the 
real world of men with, perhaps, a poem in his 
hand (and most of them would like to do 
this) we shall, if we can, print that poem—even 
if it still is more involved than the average run 
of our material. We shall print it because by 
doing so we shall encourage him to go on and 
do it again, whereas if it appeared elsewhere 
the fact that he had come out to meet life 
would go unrecognised. 

Music 

UR TIME’S MusicAL POLIGY SHOULD 
() aim at arousing curiosity and stimulat- 

ing enquiry about music in that’ part 
of the public which critics of the academic 
order have tended to ignore. Curiosity can 
only be awakened if music is treated as a live 
social activity. ‘The cultural heritage of the 
people has been kept too much on the museum 
shelves or in private preserves. By viewing older 
music in its vital social context we should ex- 
pect not only to trace a continuity but to lay 
bare the forces that have tended to weaken that 
continuity. Our aim, then, will be to find 
writers who treat music as a living force, 
something to be performed and enjoyed. 

Now, for the first time, the desire for 
musical expression in the common citizen has 
been recognised and fulfilled, and this has 
given new zest to his life. GEMA, ENSA, the 
WMA, the musical trade unions and many 
other bodies hive contributed to this function 
of music. These organisations OUR TIME 
will sapport with watchful energy. 

These organisations are, to some extent‘ 


specialised. But within the Labour and 
Co-operative movements there is seen a 
desire for a new cultural expression. Within 


their educational sections, forward-looking 
individuals or groups are experimenting with 
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the means to bring out natural musical 
ability. By forming amateur choirs and 
orchestras, by subsidising professional musical 
organisations, by commissioning musical 
works, and by bringing pressure to bear upon 
the educational authorities, a cultural revolu- 
tion could be effected. To support and 
inspire those efforts to the utmost is the policy 
of OUR TIME. 

Wherever municipal authorities are realising 
that it is a public duty to foster musical 
activity on a broad basis, OUR TIME will 
support them. 

Already the LPO has shown what co-opera- 
tive action can do to break the stranglehold of 
the rich man. Its struggle has been and still is 
bitter and critical. Such struggles are the 
people’s struggle and therefore OUR TIME’s 
struggle. 

Cinema 
URING THE WAR, BRITISH FILM PRODUC- 
13) tion has come of age. Feature films 
such as Millions Like Us, San Demetrio, 
London, In Which We Serve, and Nine Men have 
dealt unsentimentally with real and ordinary 
people. Documentary’s help to the war effort 
has been even more considerable than is 
realised, since much of it has been security 
work for the Services. The Service flm units 
have done a magnificent job on land, at sea, 
in the air. Much of their work has been 
security, too, but you saw Desert Victory and 
Tunisian Victory. The contribution of the 
newsreel cameramen has been obvious to all 
filmgoers, from Dunkirk onwards. 

Film technicians, in fact, have shared the 
common experience of the British people in a 
way that for many of them had never been 
possible before, remote in the studios or in 
recurrent danger of becoming an arty little 
clique. But they, too, worked through the 
blitz; their special job has been to give an 
honest picture of a people at war. Now they 
are aware of their responsibility, not only to 
their craft but above all to the people. 

OUR TIME applauds these facts. 

But will this awareness of the people remain 
when the immediate stimulus of the war is 
over ? Will the effort of films for reconstruc- 
tion match their war effort ? Will there be 
more Worlds of Plenty? Will the increasing 
influence that documentary and _ feature 
have had upon each other peter out, or will it 
give birth to a vigorous native style of picture- 
making ? Will the industry survive the big 
money monopolists who threaten to repeat 
all the mistakes of the past, and stifle all the 
promise of the future ? 

OUR TIME hopes the answer to all these 
questions will be “‘ yes.’ OUR TIME will 
fight with, and for, all who are determined to 
make it so. Our pages must reflect their 
battles. 

Theatre 
UR TIME wit stRIVE FOR A NATIONAL 
C) Theatre—a theatre that is to say, that 
is truly national and not limited either 
geographically or economically toa small 
section of the people. 

We shall give our full support therefore to 
local authorities and other interested bodies 
who are endeavouring to create community 
centres. Already suggestions which appeared 
in the British Drama League’s Civic Theatre 
scheme have been adopted and put into 
practice by ventures such as the Citizens’ 


Theatre in Glasgow. These projects are 
already receiving State support through 
CEMA. 

We shall support the theatrical trade 


unions and professional associations in their 
efforts to obtain security and satisfactory 
wages and conditions for their members. 
Further, we believe that these trade unions 
should be adequately represented on the 
managing committees of civic theatres. That 


these managing committees should be widely 
democratic is essential. Therefore besides 
representatives of local bodies and the munici- 
pal authority there should be some from the 
people’s own organisations, the trade unions 
and co-operative movements. 

We support all efforts to form amateur 
dramatic societies in the factories, forces, 
youth clubs and schools, participation in 
theatrical activity being the surest way to 
stimulate interest. 

In these war years, too, the part that ENSA 
has to play, both in satisfying and kindling a 
desire for dramatic entertainment cannot be 
over-estimated. Its activities must therefore 
be the concern of OUR TIME. 

Because nothing has been more promising 
for the future than the recent outcrop of 
interest in technique among the profession: 
because there is a new and lively under- 
standing that the theatre is not static, 
and that the people to do the changing are 
those who work in it: we shall continue to 
run articles like those we printed recently by 
Margaret Webster, John Gielgud and Michael] 
Redgrave. 

Playwrights who take the exciting stuff of 
contemporary life and mint it into terms of the 
theatre will be our especial care. 


Art 

RETURN TO THE STATE OF THE 1930’s 
A would mean the virtual extinction of 

art as a profession. In 1938 more than 
60,000 students were being trained at state- 
supported art schools for a vocation in which, 
according to the most optimistic estimates, no 
more than 700 could earn enough to make a 
living. Art had become the leisure-time 
pursuit of ‘‘ Sunday-painters.”’ 

It would be most instructive to know exactly 
what those 60,000 art students of 1938 are 
doing to-day. The great majority, no doubt, 
both men and women, are in the forces, paint- 
ing and drawing after duty, decorating their 
recreation rooms and contributing to service 
exhibitions. What will be their lot when the 
lights go up? 

The answer lies with the artists themselves 
and with all who have come to cherish art— 
many only in recent years—as a necessary 
ingredient of a full and happy life. 

Organised pressure from the artists and the 
people can ensure, first, as a minimum 
demand, the maintenance of the many gains 
brought about by the war. Government 
sponsorship through CEMA, the Mol, 
““Holidays at Home”’ campaigns and countless 
other channels, has transformed the whole atti- 
tude of the British public to art. It can ensure, 
secondly, the extension of those gains. 

There are many ways through which such 
pressure can be exerted. Foremost are the 
artists’ own organisations: bodies like the 
ATA or the newly revived Society of Industria] 
Artists, or the Sign and Display Artists’ 
Union. These, and the Central Institute of 
Art and Design which is striving to co-ordinate 
the interests of all artists’ organisations, as 
yet only cover a fraction of the profession. 

Next are the bodies which have done 
yeoman service in creating the new public 
craving for art to-day: CEMA and the 
British Institute of Adult Education and 
again the AIA. But there is also an ever- 
growing number of local institutions which 
are developing into real Arts Centres. 

Finally there are the many channeis through 
which progressive causes are advocated in 
democratic Britain: the unions, trades 
councils and co-operative societies, political 
parties, local councils and parliament, the 
press and the radio. All these can play their 
part in securing art for the people. 

Full employment for the artist in the service of the 
people—that is the target which OUR TIME 
will never cease to place before its readers. 


The Composer and His Audience 


by W. H. Mellers 


ce 


KNOW WHAT I LIKE”’: ALL THOSE WHO 
have done any work in adult education 
will have come up against the phrase or 
its equivalents countless times; all such 
people will be only too well aware that it 
really means ‘‘ I like what I know.”? But how 
is One to counter such an attitude? A direct 
rebuff is ungenerous and in the long run 
encouraging to: complacency ; a gentler and 
more circuitous approach will often reveal 
potentialities in the most apparently unex- 
pected places. 


It seems to me that a great deal of vague 
hostility to contemporary music is directed 
not so much against the music itself, as 
against unfamiliar assumptions about what 
music is, which seem to be implicit in the 
noises contemporary composers make; that in 
the majority of cases the music won’t really be 
listened to until one has to some degree dis- 
persed the initial prejudices. The first point 
we have to realise is that music is in essence a 
social activity because it is creation in sound 
by human beings—by you and me and the 
other man, both as individuals and in our 
various relations to each other. 


In a healthy civilisation (consider Eliza- 
bethan England or eighteenth century Vienna) 
the individual and the social manifestation 
will be more or less inseparable, and the 
people’s music and the artist’s music will live 
on terms of equality, mutually enriching each 
other. There will be no essential distinction 
between them—a distinction of degree rather 
than of kind; and in such societies people 
will be so busy making music themselves that 
they won’t bother much about performing the 
music of their relatively distant forebears. 
Now to-day, largely as the result of the 
levelling influence of the machine and an 
industrial technique, we have reached a 
position in which there is almost no contact 
at all between the people’s music and the 
music of the more sensitive and original 
souls whom we call artists. We have grown to 
think of the artist as abnormal and contem- 
porary music as difficult and obscure. To a 
point we may be right; but if so we, the 
** plain men,”’ must bear our own share of the 
responsibility. It’s the result of a failure of 
creativity in our own lives; we make the 
artist abnormal by failing to be artists our- 
selves, on however humble a scale. Music 
has not ceased to have a social function; its 
social manifestations have merely become bad 
ones. Manufactured commercial jazz and 
‘light ? music of the ‘‘ while you work ” 
order are as much, alas ! more, ‘‘ contempor- 
ary music ” than Schoenberg and Stravinsky. 
Such music performs a function exactly the 
inverse of true art; it deadens and vulgarises 
the mind and nervous system instead of 
keeping them sane and alive; is it to be 
wondered at that the serious artists who aim at 
all costs to preserve their emotional and 
intellectual integrity have made their work as 
uncompromising as possible ? The Elizabethan 
composer and poet in general profited by the 
inherited beliefs and traditional feelings of the 
people on whom he depended, because these 
Jeliefs were all alive and mostly beautiful. 
‘he contemporary artist has to struggle 
gainst a mass of shoddy ideals and second- 


hand emotions which are all unlovely and 
mostly dead. 


Now there is a very large section of the 
public which finds no spiritual satisfaction in 
the machine music of the dance hall or the 
restaurant. But they, particularly the older 
ones, find the re-orientation demanded by the 
contemporary composer too radical, too much 
for them. That is why they fall back on the 
music of the past and say they know what they 
like. Partly I think this is the result of defective 
musical education; generations of training, 
often imbibed unconsciously in the home 
environment, have produced the widespread 
notion that for a few hundred years music 
got better and better until it produced 
Beethoven and Wagner and then completely 
stopped, unable to imagine any grander 
glory. 

Since we can’t have a fully creative musical 
culture again, at least not overnight, we should 
at least teach our musical history with due 
humility; the most rudimentary knowledge of 
troubadour music and the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries would not only be 
intrinsically valuable, it would also facilitate 
the approach to much that proves obstructive 
in the serious music of our time. A more 
intelligent attitude to the music of the past is 
almost a necessary condition for a more 
intelligent attitude to the music of to-day; but 
perhaps it is no more than a condition. 

The essential thing is the universal recogni- 
tion of the intimate contact between music 
and the way people live. If our social func- 
tional music is bad it’s because we live badly, 
inartistically, insensitively, at second hand; if 


our serious music is apt to appear a little hard, 
a little intolerant in its pursuance of the sharp, 
clear contour and its opposition to the mushy 
and lax, that may indeed be inevitable and 
salutary. There is fairly uniform agreement 
that our machine civilisation has not acquitted 
itself very well from the standpoint of human 
values; and most people admit we cannot 
solve our problems by applying to our con- 
tinually changing social fabric any of the 
solutions which worked reasonably well in the 
past. Socially we are inescapably bound to 
the present; is it not rather curious that it is 
apparently so difficult to get people to admit 
that what is obviously true socially must be 
true musically too? Or is this just an indica- 
tion that after all the majority of people are 
still apathetic ? 


My own work leads me to believe that there 
are many signs that the situation is slowly 
improving. Quite a number of people have 
made a serious effort to listen to contemporary 
music as soon as some such considerations as 
those outlined above were pointed out to 
theni; to an enormous number of people it 
just never seems to have occurred that there 
could or should be any connection between 
music and the way people live! Only when 
one has finally brought this home can one 
hope to persuade them to listen to contem- 
porary music with any profit because only 
then will they admit the validity of standards, 
without which, of course, all discussion is 
useless. Often they will say, ‘“ How can one 
know that Britten and Rubbra and Tippett, 
etc., are good composers ? You say they’re 
good, some say Eric Coates is good, different 
people like different things.”’ The only reply 
to this is to point out that if they admit that the 
concept ‘* better than’’ has any meaning at 
all in life, they must admit it in art too, because 
art is simply what happens when human 
beings vitally create in any medium. Most of 
them will admit that they do think some 
courses of conduct better than others, and 
some people more estimable than others. It 
then seems an inevitable corollary that one 
should attempt to evaluate, in terms of 
human significance (emotional delicacy, 
strength, honesty, intellectual force, sincerity 
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and what else) between the productions of 
human beings. 


Unfortunately the notion that there is no 
connection between music and the way people 
live is still fostered by a type of academic 
musician whose existence would indeed be 
seriously threatened by the light of common 
day. I will not say that such academics have 
no standards but rather that they live musically 
at least by standards which are no longer 
apposite and in most cases dead and stuffed. 
I think the swing club isa healthier sign than 
such academics because, although one may 
think its standards misguided ones, or exces- 
sively limited and exclusive, its standards are 
certainly alive and kicking with hoydenish 
exuberance. 


And the mention of swing clubs reminds us 
of the complexity of the issues involved: if 
we are to have a living musical culture again 
we need to reconcile the enthusiasm of the 
swing clubs with the potential good taste of 
the immense middlebrow public for “‘classical”’ 
music, and that with the professional com- 
petence which the academic should stand for 
in a healthy society. (Consider the innate 
artistic power of the Elizabethan folksong 
maker and singer, the combination, in the 
great composers such as Byrd, of this power 
with brilliant technical competence within a 
recognised and valuable convention, and in 
general the relatively high level of technical 
knowledge of music among a wide section of 
the public.) 


I have tried all through my teaching work 
to make people realise that music is something 
that’s going on more or less all the time (far 
too long) in our lives, not merely on certain 
specified gala occasions; and I have suggested 
that they should try not to let their ears and 
minds grow befugged, but should try to 
decide why so much popular functional music 
is bad and in what ways; in particular that 
they should compare the film music of a real 
composer such as Aaron Copland with the 
habitual manufactured product and observe 
how it differs in cleanliness, lucidity, and 
sheer efficiency. I have suggested that they 
should try to develop a sense of values in all 
their listening, and should consider whether 
some dance tunes aren’t better than others, 
and why. I’ve tried to give them some idea of 
what not to expect in listening to serious 
contemporary works (what is there they must 
find for themselves), and have suggested that 
the wider and saner their musical education 
the more they are likely to find that con- 
temporary music makes sense. I don’t claim 
this work is in any way unique. No doubt 
lots of people are doing it; but before the 
influence will be vitally felt we need many, 
many more. Then, when the public reaches 
out, however tentatively, towards the artist 
the artist will lean towards it. 


Consider how the music of Benjamin 
Britten has grown, as the public has begun 
relatively to accept and even to ask for him, 
both in maturity and lyrical flexibility and 
warmth; or compare the fourth symphony 
of Rubbra with the fine, but relatively aggres- 
sive, first. We, in a comparatively small 
provincial town, have achieved a music club 
with getting on for a hundred members, 
devoted mainly to the performance of con- 
temporary music. I won’t say all the music is 
liked even by a majority; but people will 
come regularly to hear it and talk about it, 
and also to hear what composers themselves 
think about their position, actual and ideal, 
as members of the community. At least we 
are training a nucleus of folk who see the 
composer as a human being with a job to do, 
like anybody else; and the more such folk 
the better, both for the folk and the artists— 
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for all living beings, the ones who create. 

Our experience in the music club has seemed 
to indicate that the chief barrier between the 
composer and his audience is this reluctance, 
among the middlebrow public at least, to 
accept the idea of the composer as craftsman 
—the deep-seated hold of the romantic ap- 
proach. Most composers now want their 
music to be liked, many want it to be popular; 
there’s no dearth of living music full of 
geniality, warmth and human_ tenderness 
(more or less at random I mention the slighter 
works of Milhaud, Tippett’s Piano Sonata, 
most of the work of Martinu and Revueltas, 
above all Copland’s salty yet delicate ballet 
music). The trouble is that the concert-going 
public will not readily accept music that is 
simply invigorating, fresh and clean in senti- 
ment; somehow it feels it’s not getting its 
money’s worth, prefers the pretentious, stale 
and second-rate. 


In the main there are two camps: one 
thinks there’s something called Entertainment 
which is Good and something called Classical 
Music which is Bad; the other (which is 
what we’ve principally had to deal with) 
thinks the other way round, and never the 
twain shall meet. And so Copland’s ballet 
music remains almost entirely highbrow in 
appeal; the attitude of the middlebrow class- 
ical music-lover to it and to Blitzstein’s theatre 
music can only be described as patronis- 
ing ! The common(er) man never hears it at 
all because it’s only played in places which he 
doesn’t associate with Entertain.nent. 


Yet there is no intrinsic reason—apant from 
a preference for synthetic emotion—why this 
fine music, at once sane and tender, urban 
and original, should offer any difficulties to, 
should be anything but relished by, a very 
large audience. The attitude of the ‘‘ music 
lover’’ (of course I’m taking the lowest 
common denominator; there are, particularly 
among the younger people, quite a few with 
real sympathy for contemporary music) has 
been very clear in some of the questions which 
composers have been asked in the course of 
our concerts. Repeatedly we’ve had the old 
chestnut: — Yes, but what had you in mind 
when you wrote that piece, (an air-raid ? thun- 
derstorm ? etc.) what doesit mean? jt’s very 
difficult to bring home how some people think 
in words, some in colours and shapes, some. in 
sounds, and that while music is equally a 
language it cannot be translated into other 
terms. (The comparative popularity of works 
like Shoskatovitch’s later symphonies rests 
partly on their nineteenth century derivations, 
partly on their obviously dramatic program- 
matic formulation, and excellent melodrama 
they often are). 


The only possible way out of this deadlock 
I can think of—the only bridge between the 
audience’s desire for explanations and the 
idea of the composer as craftsman—is that 
there should be a flourishing tradition of 
indigenous opera and ballet. In default of a 
flourishing tradition of vocal music associated 
with religious belief, such as Byrd or Bach 
had, a liaison between music and poetry and 
painting and dance and drama is perhaps the 
only means of preserving effective contact 
between the composer and a social function; 
and also between the contours of his musical 
line and the inflexions of the spoken language, 
so that his music is in the deepest sense in 
contact with contemporary thought. The 
tremendous success of Sadlers Wells’ English 
versions of Mozart’s operas, even at the 
expense of the works in the nineteenth century 
tradition, gives one some hope that a native 
opera and ballet might really become a hub 
of our social and cultural life. Now that 
Boosey and Hawkes are taking over Covent 
Garden we can reasonably hope for the best. 


The 


Prodigal Son 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


Wy AY I BE HIS SACRIFICE, HE IS SAFE,” 
Mi said old Gobindi talking more to 
herself than to Ganesh Das, the 

money lender and grocer who lay sprawled 
across the platform of his shop in the hot 
afternoon, fanning himself with a broken 
palm leaf fan. ‘“‘Sethji, he is alright, my 
ruby. Such a good boy ic 


‘*Ohe go, go, old woman, I don’t know 
what you are talking about,” the money 
lender answered surlily. ‘‘Go and let me 
KeStous 


‘* T have had a letter from him—two letters ! 
May I be his sacrifice. I knew he would 
write to me. Sethji, how shall I tell you! 
He was such a good boy, my Sher Singh. 
Always considerate and respectful——”’ 


“* Respectful, did you say ? That son of an 
owl who always used to tease his elders ! 
The scoundrel! Budmash of number ten ! 
...A thief into the bargain ! And a perverter ~ 
of youth—he utterly ruined my son Trilok 
Chand with his bad influence !.. .” 


As these harsh words rose on his tongue 
and charged his somnolent frame with a 
fiery rage, Seth Ganesh Das got up and lifted 
the broken palm leaf hand-fan threateningly 
in his hand. 


But the old woman remained unperturbed 
by all this sound and fury, regarding it as 
part of the money lender’s familiar tempera- 
ment, due either to the fact that he ate too 
many chillies or was constipated through lack 
of exercise. She held the two letters from her 
son Sher Singh, firmly in the grip of her 
gnarled right hand and muttered to herself, 
so that the wrinkles on her hoary old face 
were smoothed out by a smile: 


““ May I be his sacrifice, he is no dog, even 
though I may at one time have been a bitch; 
he was born of a legal father, my Sher, my 
ruby; his father was a Sikh Surma who fought 
and died in the war when you sat here farting 
and making money. . . . Now, don’t whine 
like a black wasp, and tell me where your son, 
Trilok Chand, is, so that I can have these 
messages read. For he may be wanting me 
to send him some sugar plums or something, 
my ruby... .” 


“* Oh go and look after your sugar plums 
and don’t pester me,” said Seth Ganesh Das. 
And then he phewed a stale breath, frowned 
and fanned his padded face which was 
covered with perspiration. ‘‘ Trilok Chand 
has gone to Dhariwal for the day... . Go, 
now, you know I can’t read Angrezi! . . 


“But just look at the letters,” the old 
woman persisted. “‘ And try and figure out 
a few words for me. I shall willingly pay you 
for your trouble, we poor always hear by 
paying while you Sahukars hear by magic. . . .” 


““It is not magic that speaks from that 
box, it is a radio, and I paid five hundred 
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rupees for it, worse luck. It’s that boy Trilok 


Chand’s toy which has cost me so dear. And 
now I can’t get any peace at all. The swarms 
of idlers are sitting round day and night 
listening to its cain cain. . . . My life has 
become illegal... .” 


** Let the boys have their fun, bless them,” 
said the old woman. ‘‘ Your Trilok is a nice 
well spoken boy. But my Sher, though 
boisterous was always good hearted, giving 
away whatever he had. . . . People were not 
patient with him Seth Ganesh Das and 
resented his mischief unfairly. I knew that 
really he is very gentle. He said to me on 
his last leave: ‘ Mother you look like an old 
witch; here, take twenty rupees and go and 
get yourself a new silk shirt.’ And though he 
smoked cigarettes and has an eye for the 
girls, he is a gcod lad at heart ... when he 
Seo acs) 

““Oh show “me the letters,’ said Seth 
Ganesh Das anxious to get rid of her. ‘* You 
yourself used to complain that he was thieving 
you of your savings, and now you talk of 
him as though he was an angel. The vicious 
devil !—I hope the war has cured him of the 
- criminal tendencies he inherited from _ his 
father, the drunkard and the whoremonger ! 
mo wcome, clive me the jetters. . 4.” 


The old woman who would not have 
strained herself to be polite to the crooked 
moneylender, got up excitedly at his offer to 
read the letters and, handing him the enve- 
lopes, stood away with abject humility. 


** That one I can’t read at all,” said Ganesh 
Das looking at the large brown envelope with 
ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE printed on 
it. And thrusting it back at Gobindi, he 
opened the airgraph in the small brown 
envelope, and began to read it, interspersing 
his own comment as he did so: 


** * Sender’s Address: Havildar Sher Singh.’ 
Fancy, the son of a swine, he has become a 
Holdar now. There will be no_ holding 
him when he comes back, the horse of a 
Holdar ! ” 

** Don’t be frightened of him, Ganesh Das,”’ 
the old woman assured the moneylender, 
** He is really a gentle boy for all his frolics.... 
Has he risen in rank, then ? ” 

** Yes, Holdar, he is a Holdar 
Fancy !”’ 

** May I be his sacrifice and what does he 
say?” 


now ! 


Ganesh Das read on: 


*** After Sat Sri Akal and touching your 
feet, mother, I have to say that I have been 
moved from where I was to a new place. We 
came here by a ship. I was not sea-sick this 
time as I was on the journey out from Hindu- 
_ stan. Arriving here, we had to move by road 
up north. Our lorries got stuck in the mud 
and the snow. But finally we succeeding in 
travelling to the front. We live in tents and 
it is cold at nights. Pity I did not bring the 
amulet for my safety that you had had 
written by Mahant Sampurun Singh—it 
might have kept me warm with its bit of 
Hion’s skin !...’”’ 

‘* He is a clown, the boy ! ” the old woman 
said. ‘‘ But perhaps I can send him the 
amulet for his safety... .”’ 

‘* If you want to hear, then hear, otherwise 
go away,” barked Ganesh Das. 

** Acha, proceed, brother,’’ Gobindi said. 
*« May I be your sacrifice 2 

“*< There is no news from you. * Ask my 
friend Trilok Chand to write a letter for you 
any time you feel like it. Unlike his father—’ ” 

Ganesh Das stopped and, livid with rage, he 
threw the airgraph towards the old woman, 
shouting : 


“© The son of the devil ! Illegally begotten ! 
So this is the way he has been encouraging 
my son to despise me! The hooligan !” 

Gobindi picked up the little glossy sepia 
leaf and, laughing a wheezy laugh, said: 

““ Vay, don’t be so touchy. It would seem 
as if you had seen a cat’s face early this 
morning, you are so sore. .. . My Sher Singh 
is a jolly boy, full of fun. He doesn’t mean any 
harm. He used to make fun of me too, but I 
did not mind. After all, we older people 
should know that it is the day of the young 
ones now. And he was such a devoted son. 
He always returned home after his various 
escapades. And just before going away when 
I asked him whether I should arrange the 
match of the daugher of Shiv Singh of Taran 
Taran for him, he said, ‘ Mother, but what 
about you: I have no need of a wife while you 
avevalivienamit. = 

“* The lecher !” said Ganesh Das, red in 
the face. ‘‘ Of course, he didn’t need a real 
wife, frequenting the houses of prostitutes as 
he did, spoiling my son into the bargain... . 
He could always come back to you for 
comfort. And you... I have never heard you 
say a good word for him before. But you seem 
to have gone mad, to-day, the way you are 
extolling his angelic qualities! ... Go away 
now, go and let me have my siesta . . . Go, 
or I shali drag you away by the hair!” 

“* May I be his sacrifice,’ the old woman 
said. And she held the two letters in trembling 
hands, her heart jumping with the pull of 
curlosity even as it was disturbed by the 
viciousness in the tone of the moneylender. 
** May I be his sacrifice,” she repeated and 
started to move away, exploring among the 
shades of the cluster of trees at the cross roads 
for someone who could decipher the messages 
from her son, specially the one in English. 


**Funny boy,” she muttered to herself. 
“A real show off—writing to me in Rangrezi 
as though I was a Mem Sahib! But he was 
always for learning git met, git mit and 
romanced about how he might bring a Mem 
home for wife.” 

As she began to walk she could see that 
all the leisurely rich and literate folk of the 
village, the landlord, the son of the Tehsildar, 
as well as the younger brother of the priest 
who was said to be ‘“‘ Entrance pass,’’ were 
having their siesta under the trees. So she 
turned towards the shop of Hemu, confec- 
tioner. But before she had advanced a step 
she could see no one there except the lean 
mongrel ‘‘ Phida ”’ who was licking a cauldron 
by the doorway. She turned in the opposite 
direction and proceeded towards the temple, 
thinking there may be someone in_ the 
shade of the shrine who could read Rangrezi. 


‘* May I be a sacrifice for him,” she 
muttered. 

‘© Who are you talking to, mad woman ? ”’ 
called Arur Singh, the cloth dealer. ‘* Go 
and rest at home. The sun is very hot. You 
will # 

** Vay son, he is an angel, my Sher Singh, 
my ruby. And he has sent me two letters 
which I want somone to read to me @ 

‘There is Babu Trilok Chand coming, 
there—the friend of your Sher Singh,” the 


cloth dealer said significantly. ‘‘ He can read 
all the signs and secret codes invented by 
your son to hide his deeds.”’ 


Old Gobindi turned to look back and saw 
Trilok Chand, the son of the moneylender, 
and burst out: 


‘* May I be a sacrifice for you. .. . He has 
written, actually written ! Two letters instead 
of one. ‘He won’t rain, he will come in a 
storm!’ One is in Hindustani which your 
father has read to me; and the other is in 
Rangrezi. God bless you son, read it for me. 
. . . He is your friend, after all... . Do you 
remember how you used to be inseparables ? 
You knew him better than anyone, son. And 
whatever the others may say, you knew he 
was an angel e 

** Give me the letters, mother,” Trilok 
Chand said, wiping the sweat off his forehead 
as he bent over the old woman. ‘‘ Let us see 
what the ‘ angel’ says.” 

** Your father has all but read the one in 
Hindustani, son,’ Gobindi said. And she 
handed him the big Sarkari envelope first 
and stood looking up at him, her right hand 
supporting her feeble back, while the fore- 
finger of her left hand supported her chin with 
a child-like innocence. 


Trilok Chand tore open the envelope and 
spread the thick official paper before his eyes, 
screwed up against the glare of the sun. As 
he read, his eyes opened wide and he moved 
his head from side to side as he scanned the 
note. Then he spoke: 

“* Whether he ever was an ‘ angel’ or not 
he has become an angel now.” 

** You mean he ?” said Arur Singh, 
the cloth dealer. 


Trilek Chand noddeanienesa 


** But, son, look at.this,’’ said old Gobindi, 
her hands trembling, and her face colouring 
suddenly with a ghastly pallor. : 


Trilok Chand took the airgraph and com- 
pared the dates: the private letter had been 
written five months before the date of the 
official note. 


““Sher Singh has ascended the celestial 
heavens,” he said in a half suppressed whisper. 


“May. Jobe aamas 


But the old woman could not complete her 
phrase and her mouth remained open, until 
an uncanny shriek of horror rose from her 
diaphragm and ended in a moan. 


‘*O what curse against my love prospered 
in your death my wicked son!” she cried. 
** O, what evil deeds did you do to cause this 
death !” 


The pallor on her face had evaporated, 
instead the withered root of her visage burnt 
like red hot cinders, even as it secreted tears: 
while the dead air blistered with the fury of 
the angry sun. 

The leisurely folk who were enjoying their 
siesta awoke and rushed towards her, while 
she fell to beating her breasts, her torehead, 
her cheeks and her thighs, even as she intoned 


the dirge: 
** Hai Hai Shera 
ispeM Isley! 66 6” 
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William Hone: Parodist torProgress 


by John Edgell 


ILLIAM HONE’S IS A NAME WHICH 
WV deserves to be much more widely 

known and respected than it is at 
present. Although he was cast for only a 
minor role in the crowded drama of the 
Reform movement, for one crucial scene he 
was given the chance to figure as the national 
champion of an Englishman’s rights. And, 
though not naturally of an heroic mould, for 
one grand moment he held the pass against 4 
Government bent on destroying all freedom of 
criticism of its policy and practices. He was 
tried three times, on three successive days, for 
what was virtually the same offence, and each 
time, alone and without counsel, he won the 
verdict from a different jury, after the most 
determined efforts of the most formidable 
political judge, to persuade them to find him 
guilty. 

Here is a poet’s comment, written two days 
after Hone’s final acquittal: 

Hone the publisher’s trial, you must find very 
amusing, and as Englishmen very encouraging: his 
not guilty is a thing, which not to have been, would 
have dulled still more Liberty’s Emblazoning— 
Lord Ellenborough has been paid in his own coin— 
—Wooler* and Hone have done us an essential 
service. 

So John Keats rated Hone’s achievement. 
It was at the end of 1817. Habeas Corpus was 
suspended. Sidmouth’s Gagging Acts were in 
force. Radical propaganda was reaching 
down into the masses which twenty years 
before had rioted for ‘‘ Church and King ” 
against the friends of Reform. That was why 
the Government acted against Hone, ingenious 
propagandist and enterprising publisher. But 
Hone’s able and courageous defence, which 
had swayed three special juries of respectable, 
well-to-do London business-men, brought 


home to the Government the unwelcome fact 
that even Church-going City merchants were 


* T. 7. Wooler, editor of The Black Dwarf, earlier acquitted 
on a charge of libelling the Government. 
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not going to be browbeaten by a judge into 
interpreting ridicule of Cabinet ministers as 
blasphemous libel. 

For that was what the case turned on. And 
it is Hone’s fighting defence, exposing the 
hypocrisy of the Government’s motives in 
bringing the charge against him, which Keats 
found very amusing, and which anyone will 
find very amusing to-day if they will read the 
published reports. 

At the time of his arrest, Hone had been for 
some years a publisher of books, pamphlets 
and prints of a definitely reformist and 
progressive tendency. The Government that 
had foisted the Bourbons on defeated France 
and other legitimate monarchs on the several 
liberated countries, had no doubt got their eye 
on the man who advertised, among other 
inflammatory material: 

The Royal Shambles: or the Progress of Legitim- 
acy, and Re-establishment of Religion and Social 


Order. A New and Elaborate Processional Cari- 
cature by George Cruikshank. Coloured, three 
shillings. 


Late in 1816 or early 1817 he seemed to 
have taken a step which delivered him into 
his enemies’ hands. He published, at the 
dangerously popular price of twopence, 
three parodies composed or revised by him- 
self, of the Catechism and Liturgy of the 
Church of England and of the Athanasian 
Creed. They were directed against the glaring 
corruption and unrepresentative nature of the 
House of Commons, and the Government’s 
control of members’ votes by its distribution 
of pensions and “‘ places,” i.e., government 
jobs for which one drew a salary and per- 
formed no, or only nominal, duties. Hone’s 
simple fun was greatly appreciated by people 
in every walk of life who were disgusted by the 
blatant corruption and inefficiency of the old 
System. Here is a specimen of it: 

A Catechism, that is to say, An Instruction, to 
be learned of every person before he be brought to be 
confirmed a Placeman or Pensioner by the Minister. 
Question: What is your name? 

Answer: Lick Spittle. 

Q. Who gave you this name ? 

A. My Sureties to the Ministry, in my Political 
Change, wherein I was made a Member of the 
Majority, the Child of Corruption, and a Locust 
to devour the good things of this kingdom. 

. What did your sureties then for you ? 

They did promise and vow three things in my 
name. First, that I would renounce the 
Reformists and all their works, the pomps and 
vanity of Popular Favour, and all the sinful 
lusts of Independence. Secondly, that I should 
believe all the articles of the Court Faith. And 
thirdly, that I should keep the Minister’s sole 
Will and Commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of my life. . . 

Q. Rehearse the articles of thy belief. 

A. I believe in George, the Regent Almighty, maker 

of New Streets, and Knights of the Bath. 

And in the present Ministry, his only choice, 
who were conceived of Toryism, brought forth of 
William Pitt suffered loss of Place under 
Charles Fames Fox, were execrated, dead and 
buried. In a few months they rose again from 
their minority : they reascended to the Treasury 
benches, and sit at the right hand of a little man 
with a large wig: from whence they laugh at 
the Petitions of the People who may pray for 
Reform, and that the sweat of their brow may 
procure them bread. 

The Government dare not make itself 
ridiculous by prosecuting this political squib 
as a seditious libel, particularly as London 
juries were reluctant to return verdicts of 
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guilty against the Government’s political 
opponents. But it hoped by exploiting the 
religious feelings of the middle-class jury to 
gain its end—the silencing of political opposi- 
tion. It was on the grounds of offended 
religious susceptibility that the attorney- 
general and the judge appealed to the jury for 
their verdict. In a last desperate effort to 
win the day for the Government, Lord 
Ellenborough dangled the 25-year-old bogey 
of the French Revolution in front of them. In 
his charge to the jury at the final trial he 
‘begged them to recollect, that if such- 
publications as that before them were not 
prohibited and punished, the country was too 
liable to be deluged by irreligion and impiety, 
which had so lately produced such melancholy 
results in another nation.” 

But the jury, being men of common sense, 
could not agree that Hone’s lampooning of 
the politicians then in office, would precipitate 
a revolution and after retiring for only 
twenty minutes, returned the defendant not 
guilty. An immense crowd cheered the 
verdict. Lord Ellenborough, who had never 
failed so abjectly in his long years of service 
to a reactionary regime, went home to die. 
Hone, an unpractised speaker, had spoken 
for more than twenty hours during his three 
days’ ordeal—at any time a wonderful feat, 
but more especially as he had been in confine- 
ment under the most irksome conditions for 
two months before his trial. 

The prosecution, though unsuccessful, left 
Hone financially ruined. A meeting was got 
up in his honour at the City of London 
Tavern by the ‘‘ Friends of Trial by Jury and 
the Liberty of the Press,” at which a subscrip- 
tion was opened to relieve his needs. Sir 
Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane, T. J. 
Wooler and other stalwart supporters of 
Reform, spoke to an enthusiastic audience 
that crowded one of the largest rooms in 
London. And most revealing is the List of 
Subscriptions Received which is appended to 
the printed account of the meeting. It shows 
that support for Hone was country-wide— 
ranging from the Duke of Bedford’s hundred 
guineas to five pounds from ‘‘ a swarm of B’s 
from Somersetshire, whose stings are for the 
oppressors of Law, and whose honey is for the 
oppressed by law.” 

Hone now launched on a short tempestuous 
career as pamphleteer and anti-government 
publisher. Wisely, he dropped the indicted 
parodies, for they would have undoubtedly 
offended the susceptibilities of many friends to 


reform, who would have agreed with the way 
the famous Samuel Parr expressed his attitude 
when he sent a pound to the fund for Hone’s 
assistance, ‘*‘ From Samuel Parr, D.D. who 
most seriously disapproves of all Parodies 
upon the hallowed language of Scripture, and 
the contents of the Prayer Book, but acquits 
Mr. Hone of intentional impiety, admires his 
talents and his fortitude, and applauds the 
good sense and integrity of his juries.” 

So Hone cast about for some original on 
which to employ his talents as a parodist, 
which would not offend any section of the 
people, nor give the Government a handle for 
another prosecution. What could be more 
suitable than a nursery rhyme? No govern- 
ment dare take a nursery rhyme into court as 
a seditious libel, and the language of the 
nursery was not so hallowed by association that 
the most inveterate lover of children could 
take offence at its being adopted for a serious 
purpose. That was the origin of one of the 
largest selling and most influential pamphlets 
in the language—for by another stroke of 
propagandist genius Hone got George Cruik- 
shank, a rising young caricaturist, to co-operate 
with drawings. The Political House that Jack 
Built presents in the simplest, most effective 
way, the essence of the people’s grievances 
and the Reformer’s remedies . . . a free Press, 
the Constitution as based on Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights and Habeas Corpus, and a 
genuinely representative Parliament. 

The’ Political House that Jack Built was 
published in the year of Peterloo and reflects 
the bitterness of the times. The Prince Regent, 
now a gross voluptuary, Wellington, represent- 
ing the army against the people, Castlereagh, 
torturer of Ireland and the support of reaction- 
ary monarchy abroad, Sidmouth, author of 
the repressive Six Acts 

These are the Vermin 
That plunder the Wealth 
That lay in the House 
That Jack built. 

The Regent’s desire to get rid of his wife, 
which led to her trial for infidelity by the 
House of Lords, had so evidently the worst of 
motives behind it, that people of all political 
- opinions were revolted by the affair. The 
Reformers skilfully identified the cause of 
Queen Caroline with the cause of the People. 
Pamphlets on both sides poured from the 
Press. The most effective were due to the 


co-operation of Hone and Cruickshank— 
The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder and Non 
Mi Ricordo—the latter referring to the chronic 
lapse of memory which afflicted the witnesses 
against the Queen when faced with awkward 
questions in cross-examination. The Govern- 
ment’s hacks were reduced to abuse and 
imitation. The titles of Hone’s squibs re- 
appear in their publisher’s lists with the word 
loyal inserted—a tribute to the selling power 
of the original, é.g., The Loyalist’s House that 
Jack Built, The Loyal Man in the Moon (in 
answer to Hone’s Man in the Moon, a mock 
Speech from the Throne), the Radical Ladder 
parallelling the Queen’s Ladder, etc., etc. 

In 1819, too, Hone published a book for 
which at that time no other publisher could 
have been found—Hazlitt’s Political Essays. 
For once a publisher’s blurb bears re-reading 
after more than a century: 

No man has lashed political apostacy with more 
severity, nor given harder blows to tyranny and 
tyrants of all kinds, than Mr. Hazlitt. Hts 
literary excellencies are unsurpassed by any living 
writer: especially in the just conception and 
masterly delineation of character. His volume is a 
Political Fewel House. 

For a year or two Hone’s little booklets fed 
the fire beneath the pot of popular discontent 
and then he fades from the political scene. 
With all his enthusiasm, generous spirit and 
fertility of invention he lacked the commercial 
instinct. In spite of the sales of his publications 
he could never establish his business on a sound 
financial basis. 

If he had not been known as anything else, 
Hone would have a place as a pioneer in the 
study of our early literature, art and customs, 
of which he had a vast miscellaneous know- 
ledge. This was the basis of his Everyday Books 
—-more profitably imitated later by Chamber’s 
Book of Days. 

Buffeted by misfortune, forced to sell for a 
song the books he had collected for years to 
write his projected History of Parody, Hone 
seems to have lost confidence. Later still, he 
rejected the deism or rationalism of his early 
manhood and returned to the (dissenting) 
Christianity in which he had been reared. He 
wrote a fragment of autobiography in which 
he does penance for the scepticism to which he 
had been led by the influence of Godwin in 
his youth. Unfortunately, the narrative only 
goes as far as his twentieth year and so does 


not touch on the period when he was in his 
mental prime. Perhaps he felt that it would 
have been too much to have had to renounce 
all that as vanity. But at any rate he gives us 
an interesting glimpse of a serious, lower 
middle-class family at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and of a serious little boy who 
haunted the second-hand bookstalls and read 
with avidity whatever came his way. It is 
amusing to find that the famous radical’s 
first publication was a diatribe in verse against 
the French Revolution: 
Come Britons, unite, and in one Common Cause 
Stand up in defence of King, Liberty, Laws : 
And rejoice that we’ve got such a good Constitution, 
And down with the barbarous French Revolution ! 


There’s Egalite Marat and famous Tom Paine 
Had best stay where they are and not come here to 
WANED 3 6 
For this loyal effusion he received a letter of 
thanks, etc., from the secretary of the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion for preserving Liberty and Property 
Against Republicans and Levellers.” He was 
aged twelve at the time, so it must not count 
as evidence against him. More interesting is 
the story he tells which links him up with that 
greater fighter of the English Revolution, 
John Lilburne, 

I was in the habit of making my own every bit of 
printed and written paper, whether from cheese- 
monger’s or other shops. and one day met with an 
old printed leaf, which seemed to be part of an 
energetic defence of some man. ... I could not 
discover who he was. . . . At last I obtained the 
information from a bookseller who possessed a copy 
of the book. It was the Trial of John Lilburne. 
By extraordinary industry he accumulated half 
a crown to buy it. Since The Pilgrim’s Progress 
no book had so rivetted me; I felt all Lilburne’s 
indignant feelings, admired his undaunted spirit, 
rejoiced at his acquital and detested Cromwell as a 
tyrant for causing him to be carried to the Tower 
after the Fury pronounced him to be free from the 
charge. This book aroused within me new feelings, 
and a desire, of acquainting myself with Constitu- 
tional Law, which a few years afterwards I had an 
opportunity of acquiring. ...” 

The memory of this reading may well have 
fortified him when, ill and unaided, he 
struggled for three days against the Govern- 
ment’s law-officers and the toughest judge that 
could be put on the Bench. The judge it was 
that died. Such is the reality of Heritage. 
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All the illustrations to this urticle are by George Cruikshank, and are taken from The Political House That Jack Built. 
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I BONY 


‘* France enjoys her own again ! 
well Daumier’s grand cartoon of 1848 expresses 
our feelings at this moment: Popular France, 
mother of democracy, re-enters her rightful home, 
and the thieves and traitors who have usurped her 


table fall back in dismay. 


As the people of Paris shake off their chains in 
this glorious August of 1944, it is not they alone 
who re-emerge into the light of day: with them 
march the people of 1789, the men of 1830 and 
1848, and the heroic national guard of 1870-71— 
men and women whose deeds are milestones in the 
forward march of world democracy. 


Glory to the Maquis ! Glory to Democratic 
France ! And may 1944 see the final consum-— 
mation of a century and a half of struggle. 


Above, Daumier: The Last Meeting of the 
ex-Government, 1848. 


Left, The People’s Flag-bearer, 1792. 
Right, Girl of the Maquis, August, 1944. 


These poems are translated from the underground broadsheet, 


L’Honneur de Poétes 
published in France last year. The translations are by Fack Lindsay. 


The Gritted Teeth 
Jean Amy 


I hate. Don’t ask me why my hate was born. 
There are worlds of dumbness between men and heaven 
frail over the abyss and deadmen’s scorn 
lashing. And clashing words. Without a face, 
lips that speak perjury out in a dark place, 
there’s the air brothelled with foul lies, the voice 
dirtying as deep as the soul’s secret. 
But 


there’s the bloody fire, the furious thirst for freedom, 
and millions deaf, with gritted teeth, who hearken, 
there’s the most difficult first-flow of the blood, 
there’s hate; and that’s enough for hope, and good. 


The Heavens have been offered 
you 
by Louis Maste 


The heavens have been offered you 

With their limits where the birds die 

And the earth conquered with a smile 
Broken with blood. 

Like a herald sounding his call on the waters 
You announce the time of the great freedoms 
Man living for fellow-man 

Nothing else but man 

You, grace, courage and violence 
Miraculously made one. 


The shadow of the great rape has draped the stars, 
It comes and goes, and childhood cries for pity, 
France feels the chill go shuddering up her body. 
How badly does one sleep this year. 

It is from Germany that the coldness comes 

And our heart repeats the mad beat of the sands, 
It is from Germany that the coldness comes, 
Nevertheless, roses and death it mingles, 

Roses of Jericho and German death. 


Holidays 


by D. T. 


Since all these dead have crossed beyond returning, 
What further for the men alive to know? 


Since all these dead are lost beyond complaining, 
‘Of whom, of what, do men alive complain ? 


Since all these dead may rest no more in silence, 
Is it for men alive to hold their tongues ? 


They Come Right Into Our Arms 
Paul Vaille 


History confuses grain of place and date, 

and, loins girt, sows abroad with high-swung hand 
so none can tell which seed bore glorious fruit. 

Like Christ the dawn comes up where best it can— 
maybe, at Paris, from some tortured man 

in ‘forty-two detained at La Roquette. 


Return to Paris 
by Anne 


Truly it is a wretched sight, 
Paris deserted, bleak, I see 
The unpanicked avenues invite 
To frontiers of eternity. 


The unpanicked avenues invite 

Among the leaves that rust away. 
Who can forget each tragic night 
After Dunkerque, before Voillé ? 


Among the leaves that rust away 
I seek for you, my absence, still. 
Stéps on the wetted sand astray 
Wound me and draw my quickened will. 


I seek for you, my absence, still. 

To beach or, more, to camp I cling. 
O look, the shaken heavens spill 

Or hang me from a pulley-string. 


To beach or, more, to camp I cling, 
Among the barbed wire’s spiky frost, 
Who dares to sing these times, to sing 
These tangled times where we are lost ? 


Refuge 2.180 Metres 
Jean Delamaille 


A thousand lives celled in leprosy of stone, 

a thousand lives shelved under dawns of stone, 
a thousand blows, cries, choke, are silence here 
where the sun to-day rises upon hate: 

you do not hear time pulse within the future 
nor rage panting in the murderers’ hands, 

but one cry shakes the waiting, one cry rouses 
a thousand lives, hardens a thousand points 

of the steel, as yet cold, of liberation. 


A thousand streams of blood make snow more pure. 
The living blood, the pulsing, knows the taste 

of the shed blood of the dead, knows love, impatience 
of the new blood and cool of the sentinel night: 

then the world, measured by a weapon’s range, 
prepares the silence for the song of vengeance. 


Zé 
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Our Attitude 


ik Is TIME TO THINK A LITTLE MORE DEEPLY 


about the people: time for Our Timers 
to think a little more deeply about what 
people are meant and who they include. A 
sentence in Ralph Bond’s review of The Way 
Ahead (OUR TIME, July, page 16) is 
symptomatic. In praising the film as a 
** tribute to the ordinary soldier ’’ Bond says: 
It is essentially a soldiers’ picture and the 
officer, played by David Niven, comes out as the 
weakest character of them all.” 

Apart from the sloppy non sequitur—for 
there is no antithesis between soldier and 
officer, the one includes the other: to get the 
antithesis one needs such a word as “‘ ranker ” 
—-the sentence betrays a startling series of 
misconceptions: (1) a ‘* soldier’’ is neces- 
sarily a better man than an officer; (2) it is 
good that a popular film should show the 
officer as inferior in quality to the men he 
commands; (3) this is one of the qualities 
that make it ‘‘ one of the best films of the 
war,” (4) the officer is not really part of the 
people; (5) the “‘ people ”’ consists of the work- 
ing and lower middle classes only. 

No doubt it was not Ralph Bond’s immediate 
intention to suggest this train of ideas: but 
they inevitably appear; for they are ideas 
rooted in the history of the British working 
class movement, ideas which had a certain 
basis in reality at one stage. They reflect 
the weakness in theory and the cultural 
backwardness of the British. They are totally 
inadequate to-day and in the development of 
the immediate future. 

OUR TIME is not the paper in which to 
discuss deeply the nature of the present day 
British Army or the relations in it between 
officer and man. Generalisations on the army 
are dangerous: it is so varied and in each 
locality so dependent on the character of the 
individual commander that instances could 
be cited to support almost any view. 

There is a tendency (no more) for the lower 
quality of officer to be relegated to base 
units and therefore to be more in contact 
with civilians than the fighting officer. (This 
is not intended as a criticism of supply, 
workshop and other base units whose support 
of the forward troops has been first class.) 

The officer who leads his men behind the 
barrage to the assault is not only not inferior 
to those men but must be of better moral 
quality or the men won’t go. The success of 
the British Army in North Africa, Italy and 
Normandy are proof of two things if of no 
more: that on the whole the fighting troops 
have first-class officers and that troops and 
officers are together a team bound in a union 
of common discipline, common danger and 
common achievement. 

Speaking broadly nine-tenths of the people 
of Britain in the course of this war have 
begun to find cohesion in the common 
struggle for the defeat of Fascism. How sur- 
prising that this should be reflected even in 
the fighting forces ! 

If what Bond says of The Way Ahead in the 
above-quoted sentence is true, then it is not 
a good film, ii is not representative of the 
British people. Bond has failed to keep abreast 
of what is happening and has to happen if the 
future of the British people is to be secured. 

Coming back ts this country from overseas 
one’s first idea of OUR TIME was one of 
pleasure: it is so much better than its ances- 
tors, so much nearer to being a genuine 
paper. A closer study shows how much it 
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lags. For this one sentence of Bond’s, which 

has raised all this pother, is typical of an 

outlook that pervades OUR TIME. 
“Picton. © 


What Is Reality ? 


N JACK SGHEERBOOM'S ARTICLE “* THE FILM 

}, of the Future’ he makes a distinction 
without a difference when speaking of 

reality. He points out that every technical 
advance makes it possible to show on the 
screen a greater approximation towards 
things as they actually are, but says these 
advances in fact remove the film still further 
from the reality of the film as art. He pleads 
for the development of a film art that owes 
nothing to the drama or any other art form. 
What does he mean? It is true to say that 
every art form is influenced for good or bad 
by other art forms, both those of the present 
and those of the past. The drama has deep 
roots in the Greek religious ceremonies, opera 
owes a great deal to the Mumming plays and 
the heroic ballads, the symphony bears traces 
of the folk dances of the fifteenth century. The 
Impressionist schools of painting profoundly 
influenced the Impressionist composers. How 
then can the film as an art form develop with- 
out owing something to all previous art forms 
and all present ones ? The story of the film is 
deeply influenced by current novels and plays, 
the music of the film is affected by the work 
of living composers, and the actual scenes of 
the film reflect and create tastes in interior 
decoration, clothes and manners. I[ agree 
with Jack Scheerboom when he says that we 
need to get away from the filming of plays as 
they are seen on the stage—nothing could be 
worse either from the point of view of the film 
or the play. Ham acting is still fat bacon 
whether on stage or screen. 

Visual imagery is something that we all 
practise unconsciously. When entering a 
room our first impression, often the most 
vivid is of a general character-——order or 
disorder, light or darkness, and it is only 
later that we take in every detail of the room. 
Even so, ask anybody to shut their eyes and 
give you a list of the contents of the room and 
ten to one, this list will be miserably incom- 
plete. 

If the film can bring us this vivid Hash of 
first impression, and create an atmosphere by 
showing a tiny detail, does it mean that the 
human element will be almost entirely dis- 
pensed with, and that actors will become 
marionettes ? Will this give us a Alm art 
form? I think not. 

Jack Scheerboom is mistaking appearances 
for reality. In condemning overacting in 
films he need not throw away the baby with 
the bathwater. The fault in film acting arises 
to-day precisely because film actors under the 
high pressure of commercial interests have 
succeeded in becoming marionettes. Living 
and working under the powerful pressure of 
publicity when every time they blow their 
noses it is front line news, and the road to 
fame is too often through the director’s bed- 
room, they do become marionettes. Few of 
the Hollywood stars are men or women of 
culture—so reduced is the human element that 
it is a puzzle how they can even read their 
scripts. The solution of this problem is not 
to eliminate the human element still further, 
but to develop film actors who are human 
beings in the widest sense of the word. Film 
actors who haye a share in the heritage of the 
past and a wide understanding of present 
developments. In fact, film actors must cease 
to be the lowest common multiple of humanity, 
and become the highest common factor. 

Then film actors will not be content with the 
type of films which fill the palaces to-day. 
‘Chey themselves will play a great part in the 


choice of story, the manner of treatment and 
presentation. . I visualise a time when we shall 
enjoy the greatest films because the artists and 
the technicians are working in true collabora- 
tion. The technique of the film postulated by 
Jack Scheerboom will be harren and lifeless 
without the wholehearted collaboration of the 
artists. 

Reality for us at this time is the presentation 
of mankind with all its faults and foibles, with 
its greatness and its meanness—in fact, the 
developing stature of man. The scientist who 
calculates the infinite variety of stars and tells 
us that we are miserable worms and 
infinitestiinal specks is just as wrong as the 
technician who says that perfection in art 
form can be reached by the use of marionettes. 

D. Hutber. 


George Raymond’s 
Criticisms 


George Raymond’s article in the August 
issue seems to call for protest which applies 
not to one article alone but to the general 
tendency of his criticism, which is always 
given a large space in the magazine. 

G. R. writes in a vein of jaunty egotism 
which is no doubt just the thing for a Sunday 
newspaper which wants in its critics, not a 
balanced artistic outlook and social responsi- 
bility, but the build-up of a recognisable 
** personality.’ But it is not a vein that suits 
OUR TIME. 

Recently G. R. was condescendingly pert 
about Priestley’s new play, while in the same 
issue he praised Linklater’s Crisis in Heaven. 
Priestley, despite shortcomings, is the one 
writer who during the war has been the 
spokesman of the British people, and as such 


has become an international figure—‘* The. 


> 


Mister Priestley ” of the eager interest of the 
Yugoslav guerrillas. While of course his work, 
like anyone else’s, is to be considered critically, 
it should not, in OUR TIME, be treated as 
material on which G. R. can employ his wit. 

Linklater’s play, on the other hand, was 
cultural vulgarisation at its worst, and in its 
political moral (a _ police-future) was the 
nearest-fascist thing our war-time stage has 
seen. G. R. felt spiritually akin to it. 

His August article confuses a number of 
issues. He scores a point by lumping together 
notices of three plays as an article against 
Little Theatres. Some Little Theatres are 
fair game, of course. But it is important not 
to confuse the clique and the vanguard; which 
is what G. R. carefully does. Of course, there 
is guff talked about Little Theatres, and 
much log-rolling and escapism in their work. 
But that is true also of the professional 
theatre-—of every branch of cultural work. It 
doesn’t mean that we must take this attitude 
of cheap purism, but that we fight alongside 
the better elements. 

G. R. builds up his case by sneakily dis- 
regarding those better elements or pretending 
they belong to some other sphere of action. 
He ignores organisations like the Glasgow 
Civic Theatre or the Newcastle People’s. 
Theatre; he asserts falsely that the Unity 
Theatres aren’t Little Theatres; and when he 
has to mention such a fact as that the Chanti- 
cleer has gone to meet the people by working 
for Holidays at Home in Birmingham, he 
tries to twist it against the Little Theatres. 
The important vanguard work carried out by 
the Little Theatres is thus slurred over or 
falsified, and the fact that the Moscow Art 
Vheatre began as one is thrown out of all just: 
perspective. ‘ 

Jack Lindsay. 
Ted Willis. 
Montagu Slater. 
Miles Tomalin. 


Reporters and Writers 


by Ted Willis 


RS. FRANCES TROLLOPE, MOTHER OF 
M Anthony Trollope, and herself a 
novelist with a reputation in her own 
day, was once asked if it was her practise to 
depict her friends in her books. She replied: 
Of course I draw from life; but I always 
pulp my acquaintances before serving them 
up. You would not recognise the pig in the 

Sausage. 

Henry James put the same thought in a 
better way when he compared the mind of the 
novelist not to a sausage machine but to a 
burning hot fire. On the fire he places a 
cauldron, and into the cauldron are thrown, 
without order or classification, the facts, 
characters, observations, which he has gath- 
ered from life. The fire heats the morsels, and 
for a time it simmers gently, while the writer 
stirs and stirs and stirs. Then, moved by some 
impulse, the fire blazes; it is as if some 
effervescing salt has been thrown into the 
broth. It boils up, boils over, bubbles into 
life; a novel is written. 

In war-time, in times of great social change 
and upheaval, a writer is faced with an 
obvious difficulty. The world 1s rich, blazing 
rich, with material. Here are events, here is 
life, more vivid than the most powerful 
imagination could create. How, on the one 
hand, can one participate in these events 
closely, not as an observer but as a partisan, 
and on the other, find the necessary time to 
allow one’s experiences and observations to 
simmer, to soak in, to think over them and so 
create a true work of art ? 

Most writers have solved this difficulty in 
the only possible way. It is unthinkable that 
writers should remain silent in war-time, or 
that they should withdraw to country cottages 
and watch events from a safe distance. Most 
of the young writers are in the firing-line; 
from these young men will come the novels, 
the plays, the ‘‘ true works of art” of to- 
morrow. To-day, most of them speak with a 
rifle, a bomb, a grenade; to-morrow they 
will speak with the pen in works which will 
mirror the colossal events of our time. Of 
this we can be confident. Simmering now on 
the fire of their brains are cauldrons of plays, 
novels, poetry. : 

But this situation has given rise to some- 
thing new in literature, or at least to a higher 
development of a particular form of literature. 
I speak of ‘‘ reportage,” and use the word 
literature advisedly. 

What is reportage? It has been defined, 
wrongly, I think, as something more than 
ordinary news-reporting, and something less 
than creative writing. To accept this definition 
is to condemn reportage as a sort of in-between, 
a bastard form of writing created by a com- 
bination of peculiar circumstances. I believe 
that it is a form of the art of writing worthy 
to stand alongside that of the novel or the 
drama. As a younger brother maybe, but 
stand alongside nevertheless. 

Yet it is true that it is something more than 
news-reporting. John L. Spivak, famous 
American journalist and himself an expert at 
the art of “ reportage,” once called it: ““That 
much abused term for which no equivalent 
exists; just ‘reporting’ is too loose without 
further qualification.” 

Reportage does something more than record 
the facts and describe the picture. First of 
all it does all this, but does it supremely well. 


Secondly, it concentrates always on the 
human beings, the men and women, involved 
in events. Thirdly, it does not only describe 
and report on life and events. It comments 
also; it is not ‘‘ impartial,” not ‘‘ pure ”’; it 
takes a partisan stand. Fourthly, to use a 
phrase from Ehrenburg, ‘‘it burns with 
to-day *; it is intensely topical. 

These, I think, are the essential facts about 
reportage, the ingredients of the broth. It is 
descriptive writing of a topical nature which 
tries to reflect accurately both events and the 
human beings involved in those events, 
arranging its material and commenting on the 
whole from a particular point of view. 

The reportage that has been written in the 
last ten years will undoubtedly serve as 
material for plays and novels and other works 
of art in the future. In this sense only, is it an 
improvisation, an in-between. But would 
anyone suggest, for example, that the reportage 
of Ehrenburg will have no other value to- 
morrow than that? Ehrenburg has given us 
white-hot, enduring pictures of a people at 
war, and these pictures willlive for ever and 
stand up worthily against any other work of 
art. 

They are the first impressions, the first 
brilliant pattern from which other patterns 
will be fashioned, the first mould from which 
the works of the future will be cast. Ehrenburg 
himself showed this in April, 1943, at the 
conference of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
when he said :— 

It is pseudo-Olympianism to divide the work of 
writers into pure literature and ‘‘ unpure” 
literature, into the newspaper work of the first 
period and the belles-lettres of ensuing periods. 
All the accounts of The Battle of Stalingrad by 
Grossman, the story about the flier Khlobistov, 
The Heart of a Russian, by Simonov, Tikhon- 
ov’s diary of events in Leningrad, the war reports 
by Petrov, Sobolev, and Lidin, I consider of 
momentous literary significance. .. . Who knows 


which of the works I have just enumerated will 

go down in literature as the creation of genuine 

inspiration ? Maybe all of it, even The People 

Immortal and the tales of Platonov are merely 

the crude building materials... . 

I believe that art is as dear to me as to all of 
you. For thirty years I lived with no other 
thought. But there is something greater than art, 
and that is the people. I don’t tremble for the fate 
of art, for trials only serve to purify... . 

It isn’t books that we must defend at present, 
but readers... . 

I have quoted parts of this brilliant speech 
at length. because it gives an interesting 
insight into the approach of the man who is 
probably the greatest living writer of report- 
age. It is no accident that in the Soviet Union 
the most famous writers are working as war 
correspondents, fighting in the Red Army, 
using their talents in the immediate struggle, 
sending back vivid pictures of the great battles. 

It is not only the established writers, the 
novelists and dramatists who are serving thus. 
Men who have never aspired to call themselves 
by any other name except the proud title of 
journalist, are writing reportage which can 
only be described as brilliant. 

We have similar examples in Britain. The 
front-line correspondents are sending back 
first-rate reports, notable among them men 
like Solon, Gelder, Winterton, of the News 
Chronicle; Werth of the Sunday Times. Some 
like A. B. Austin, have lost their lives at the 
front. I believe that it is time some enter- 
prising publisher issued some of the finest 
examples of the work of these men in book 
form. 

What methods do such reporters follow ? 
John L. Spivak said simply: ‘‘ I go out and 
talk with people—that’s all. Not leaders 
necessarily, just ordinary rank and file 
workers, farmers, and so on.” 

Spivak, one of the leaders of the American 
School of reportage, went in for ‘* Mass 
Observation ” on his own account: but here 
again it is important to stress the fact that he 
did not merely note opinion or circumstances. 
He chose a theme in which he was intensely 
interested, on which he felt strongly, and built 
around that. One of his most famous series 
was written just before the war, when he set 
out to discover what the ordinary American 
was thinking about European Fascism, and 
the American brands of this filthy disease. 
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He travelled hundreds of miles and listened to 
thousands of people: he went to large cities and 
small villages, he spoke to rich and poor alike, 
usually without them knowing that he was a 
reporter. The result was a series of articles 
which were much more than an observation of 
opinion; they gave a vigorous and connected 
picture of trends of thought, ways of life, 
which were without superior in the field of 
reportage. Recently Spivak wrote an illumin- 
ating series on the American Fifth Column, 
many articles from which were published in 
the New Masses. 


While it is possible to speak of an American 
School of Reportage (Spivak, Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, Caldwell, Mike Gold, etc.) and 
of a Soviet School (Ehrenburg, Tolstoy, 
Simonoy, Grossman, Sholokhoy, etc.) no 
comparable school exists in Britain. Both 
Soviet and American schools grew out of the 
more vigorous conditions of life which existed 
in those. countries, which tended to draw 
established authors more directly to realism. 
It was difficult before the war for an American 
writer to ignore the ¢lass-struggle, since it 
raged with open savagery over huge tracts of 
the country. It has always been impossible for 
a Soviet writer to ignore the monumental 
struggle taking place to build and defend a 
new social system, and the Soviet writers, 
through their organisation, hold periodical 
** check-ups ’’ on their work. But in Britain, 
up to 1940, the majority of established writers 
seemed to be under the influence of the M 
complex— Munich and Maginot. They seldom 
got to grips with reality. Only in a minority 
of cases mostly on the Left, did we get examples 
of reportage worthy to stand against the 
American and Soviet Schools. Notable 
instances were the dispatches of Pitcairn 
(Daily Worker) and Forrest (News Chronicle) 
from Spain: Holmes (Daily Worker) from 
Abyssinia: Geddes (The Times) from Central 
Europe. All these men were journalists first 
and foremost; I can remember no established 
British author outside of Ralph Fox, who 
turned his attention to the important field of 
reportage. 

Undoubtedly since the war a change has 
taken place. Fresh vigour is being shown in all 
branches of British Literature, Drama, Films. 
Film reportage in particular has reached new 
heights of achievement. I have already 
mentioned the work of journalists like Solon 
and Werth. But I believe that a greater 
effort should be made to draw together the 
work of these and other men, to spotlight the 
finest examples of reportage, to encourage 
fresh work in this field. 


New Masses plays an important role in this 
respect in the United States. I believe that 
OUR TIME occupying, as it does, a similar, 
though less powerful, position in Britain could 
do much in assisting to develop a real school 
of reportage from the first class talent that is 
available. 


I have felt for a long time that one of the 
weaknesses of OUR TIME is its seeming 
remoteness from events. The war is hardly 
ever featured, political questions are seldom 
ever debated in its columns. I do not suggest 
that it should turn itself, even if it could, into 
a second edition of the evergreen Labour 
Monthly—but political questions, the tumult- 
uous events in this people’s war, can be treated 
in a human way. And there is the whole field 
of reportage of the cultural activities develop- 
ing among our people, which would be 
particularly relevant to the purposes of OUR 
TIME. It is here that reportage knocks at 
the Editor’s door. Good reportage, as I have 
said, can stand by itself as an example of 
literature: and the publishing and encourage- 
ment of reportage is surely one of the functions 


of OUR TIME. 
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William Soutar: 


People’s Poet and True Scot 


Ly Fohn Singer 


RITING FOR A BODY OF READERS— 
W the English-born section of which 

must inevitably exceed the Scottish, 
Welsh and Irish—about any Scottish poet 
since Burns, presents a number of peculiar 
difficulties. One difficulty is rooted in the 
partly pardonable barrier of language and 
dialect. Gaelic, in its own magnificent right, 
Scots proper, and the dialects such as Lallans, 
these are more than formal media for express- 
ing emotion, reason, and idea-ideal structure. 
In translation, and with Gaelic and Scots it is 
that or nothing, the warmth and meatiness, 
the Scottishness is somehow thinned. I won’t 
agree with the more fervent natives that these 
qualities are completely emasculated. With 
Hugh MacDiarmid, with William Soutar, and 


in the poems and ballads of younger writers . 


like Sydney Smith and Alex Galloway, the 
idea will survive if the translation is compet- 
ent. What goes or is aborted, and this is 
where all the blether about ‘‘ pure form ” 
looks really silly, is the emotion, the flavour, 
the root-value of the native idiom. 

William Soutar wrote steadily for eighteen 
years, in Scots and English. Some of his work 
was prose, mainly critical essays, such as 
** Faith in the Vernacular ’’? which appeared 
in Hugh MacDiarmid’s quarterly, The Voice 
of Scotland. A scepticism which is somehow 
warm and not arid, and an objectivity spring- 
ing from profound concern for the Scottish 
people (albeit in this case as a family and not 
as a class) runs through Soutar’s scholarly 
observations, thus: ‘* The revival of Scots 
as a literary potential is a very debatable 
affair; but its significance as an act of faith 
is beyond equivocation.”’ 

Two further exerpts from this interesting 
essay, revealing a misleading half-analysis 
and a native shrewdness, may be quoted for 
their value in understanding the political and 
philosophical aspects of Soutar’s poetry. 
Writing in the summer of 1938, he says, 
“We live in a period of transition and dis- 
integration and are given the choice of two 
pathways towards  stability—Fascism and 
Socialism. Nationalism is integral to both 
but in the former it is an end in itself; in the 
latter a means or subsumption”... ‘‘In 
England the embarrassment which confronts 
the New Signatures poets is the compulsion 
to speak for a class to which they do not 
belong.” 

One quotes these remarks from the poet’s 
small output of printed prose because in 
reading and appreciating his poetry, some ten 
volumes, his Socialism is found to be lacking 
in science, and when, as in But the Earth 
Abideth, it is wedded to a kind of pious univer- 
salism, becomes wearisome. On the other 
hand, when the poet is the observer, the 
maker of epigrams and riddles, (Riddles in 
Scots, Brief Words) the man-in-the-street 
noting the rich uniqueness of his fellow, the 
curious Scot, he becomes a people’s poet, 
satirical but seldom sardonic, a people’s poet 
because not above their heads, a poet because 


in his lovable simplicity, child-like but not 
childish, rhythm, chant, flow and rhyme are 
cunningly interwoven with observation we 
recognise as acutely intelligent. Here is a 
poem, one of the last he wrote, which appeared 
in Poetry-Scotland, and called Local Worthies. 


The deafest man in our borough-toun 

Was dotterin Fimmy Cau: 

Wha said whan the thunder rattl’d his lug : 
** T hear no sae bad eftir a’”’ 


The godliest man in our borough-toun 
Was Ebenezer Rigg 

Wha gied his breeks to-a tattery tink 
And had to come hame in a gig. 


The cantiest man in our borough-toun 

Was witlin Willie Bell 

Wha thocht God drapp’t frae a hole in his pouch 
And that a’ folk were like himsel’ 


They worthies frae our borough-toun 
Had neither wife nor wean : 

But whether for better or for waur 
It’s a lang while owre late to ken. 


William Soutar died a-few months azo, in 
early middle-age. He died in the room that 
had been his physical world for many years, 
finally struck down by the illness which had 
put him into that room, and which he endured 
with such very great courage and strength of 
will. Evidence of an intense—no, not intro- 
spection, that is the exhilarating thing a>out 
Soutar—rather lyrical self-sufficiency, and 
evidence of a cramped physical world con- 
quered by a’keen and curious head and heart, 
is scattered through his poetry. One of his 
most delightful books is Seeds in the Wind: 
Poems in Scots for Children, which is now re- 
issued by Andrew Dakers together with all 
his other work. The Twa Men is worth 
recalling. 


Twa men there were: the ane was stout, 
The ither ane was thin. 

The thin man’s taes a’ shauchl’d out : 
The stout man’s shaulch’d in. 


Whan Tickie saw the splayvie ane 
He glower’d and whurl’d about : 

“* I’m gled my taes are a’ turn’d in, 
They micht hae a’ turned out ”’ 


Up owre the brae auld Splayvie gaed 
And aft a lauch he loot : 

““ It’s awfae to be ticky-taed, 

I’m glad my taes gang out.” 


When we think of this writer as a people’s 
poet, it is in a sense in which the real Left 
have always been fairly consistent in their 
attitude to literature, though perhaps a little 
lacking in visible enthusiasm. I mean that 
comprehension of nations in the spirit of 
Stalin’s definition, certainly and uncom- 


promisingly in terms of class struggle, but 
also, and how pathologically incapable the 
ranting “‘ immediate ” extremists and ‘‘ im- 
possibilists ” are of grasping this, in a deep 
understanding and love of the art springing 
from real and unceasing founts, peasant 
design, people’s drama, songs of work, and 
liberty, and the true freedom of comradeship, 
ballads of struggle and victory, struggle 
against natural calamity, struggle against 
man-made misery. An understanding in which 
a tremendous respect and appreciation of 
genius in its own right has always been 
implicit, which is precisely what the Right 
and our newly-hatched ‘‘ individualists ” are 
always accusing us of lacking! Whereas, 
curiously enough, it is the clique and the 
coterie which is always raving about one 
particular writer or artist, now Rilke, now 
Henry Miller, now Henry Moore, now 
Graham Sutherland, not to mention the 
various ‘‘ Movements’? against ‘‘ Move- 
ments ”’ and ‘* Groups ”’ against *‘ Collectivisa- 
tion’ which they are continually hatching 
out. ‘* Individualists’’ quiver with ecstasy 
when they meet a twin soul or better still an 
audience. 

This diatribe has its reasons. For we who 
believe that culture, the art of living burning 
in the idea, the thought-form, the premonition 
of the necessary and impending act expressing 
itself in the concrete and communicable, is a 
common heritage, are sometimes in danger of 
adopting premature standards. Knowing that 
art is a commor. heritage, that everything 
permanent and beautiful in art will be found 
to spring from communal values, we may, 
through zealous impatience, fall error to the 
same over-simplification in literature that 
occurs in ultra-left politics. The realisation of 
this by positive writers like John Manifold and 
Hubert Nicholson and its categorical assump- 
tion, for me, in Rhyme and Reason (surely the 
best bob’s worth of poetry in a generation) is 
abundant proof of the fact that brain and 
scholarship are not monopolised by the 
Eliot sect. 

Soutar’s poetry is completely non-sectarian. 
It is saved from this and indeed, except in 
the poet’s obvious preference for traditional 
forms, from any significant moulding influence, 
by many factors; the poet’s long physical 
seclusion (though he was fortunate in having 
many friends and visitors and a large corres- 
pondence) the very catholicity of his reading, 
the terrible physical-spiritual dilemma which 
could only be mastered by immense inner 
strength and honesty, the latter rendered 
much' more difficult and therefore great by the 
fact that his pietism was rooted in a Scottish 
love of husbandry and a practicality rather 
than in a ‘‘ world-rejecting ”’ monasticism. 

But pietism there is, and it negates some of 
the positive beauty he often achieves. We 
may note his own remarks on the fly-leaf of 
But the Earth Abideth, ‘‘ Within the limitations 
of the following verse-sequence the writer has 
endeavoured to outline the background of 
universal law against which the compulsions 
of war reveal their obedience to necessity. 
A simple verse-form has been chosen—as a 
deliberate breaking away from the intellectual 
mode which has prevailed during the past 
decade; and in the belief that the qualities of 
the ballad are the most appropriate for the 

= ” 
poetry of our time. 

With the concluding opinion we will surely 
find some sympathy, but caution is necessi- 
tated in dealing with the remarks about 
universal law, etc. Conflict, in some ways 
Soutar’s most revealing book and one of the 
earliest, 1931, and A Handful of Earth, 1936, are 
full of direct utterances in the simplest of 
poetic forms, lyrical, often fragmentary, and 
seldom attempting a continuous all-embracing 
metaphysical statement. With The Solitary 


Way, 1934, evidence of an attempt to formu- 
late some universal thesis becomes apparent. 
This was noticed by a. number of critics, in 
reviews of Soutar’s books, but was brushed 
aside by obvious and necessary praise and 
comment stressing his lyricism and sturdy 
Scottish flavour, except in the case of M’Cal- 
lum Smith who, in an article on Soutar in the 
Poetry Review for July/August, 1938, made 
reference to the poet’s search for contemporary 
purpose, dangerous stage, mentioning Goethe 
and Nietzsche, and going on to elucidate 
Hugh MacDiarmid’s search as increasingly 
intellectual, Soutar’s as mystical. This 
mysticism, however, is analysed by the critic 
in 1ts own terms, a thing J refuse to do because 
I am far from satisfied with thea priori as- 
sumptions. The eighth stanza of But the 
Earth Abideth, commencing, 


The tyranny of the machine 
Confounds our own misrule. 
We shaped the shackles of the chain 
Which binds us to the wheel, 

the question of ‘‘ we” 
and later, 


which begs 
“* tyranny,” 


When men look upon nakedness, 

Are they not reconciled ? 

Their flesh affirms, their bones confess 
The grave-plot and the child, 


with its Blakeish predilection for the brother- 
hood of innocence, are both succeeded by an 
argument of uncompromising pacifism. 


And he shall love his native land : 
And still an exile be 

Tf in its name he lift a hand 

To smite an enemy. 


What other interpretation is there? Yet 
Soutar can also make this magnificent 
observation. 


The fellowship which is denied 
Becomes our common chain ; 
And still our misdeeds are allied 
To freedom’s discipline. 


And, 


Wounds of privation and disease 
Outnunber wounds of war, 

Vho counts the casualties of peace ; 
The crosses of the poor ? 


And, 


Our age is dying of its wound ; 
And in its judgment day 

The accusing faces gather round 
Out of calamity. 


I do not think But the Earth Abideth contains 
the best of William Soutar’s poetry, perhaps 
In the Time of Tyrants does, but it certainly 
resolves a great inner conflict of the poet 
during his last years. Tnis book lacks the 
sparkling pithiness of his folk verses, his 
epigrams and character studies, wherein I 
think his real talent lies. But it attempts 
something large-scale and heroic which we 
can only admire, and includes many memorable 
verses. 


And shall compassion and deceit 
Be mingled in a kiss. 

Nor at the moment when they meet 
Disclose the heart’s abyss ? 


And through the metaphysics and the loftiness 
comes something Scottish and worldly and 
the people’s. 


Man’s heritage is earth and sun 
And everyman ts heir ; 

When walls of privilege come down 
Only the warders fear. 


HUTCHINSON 
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Authoritative and comprehensive 
account of Norway from almost 
every angle. 


THE VOICE 
OF NORWAY 
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Something Happen- 


ing At Last 


WHERE THE SEA BREAKS, by John 
Prebble. Secker and Warburg, 6s. 


BUGLE BLAST, a second Anthology from 
the Services, edited by Jack Aistrop and 
Reginald Moore. Allen and Unwin. 


THE STUFF TO GIVE THE TROOPS, by 
J. Maclaren-Ross. Cape, 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Lindsay 


GERMAN BOMBER GRASHES ON AN ISLAND 
A off our coast. The four survivors decide 

to occupy the island till they can get 
off or be relieved (the time-setting is shortly 
after Dunkirk). They dominate the islanders 
with their guns; but the islanders win at last. 
They cannot affect the young Nazi pilot, the 
womanising Hart, or the weakling Grun— 
though they can kill Hart in the dark after 
he has taken one of the women; but they 
break down the morale of Mann, a Hamburg 
worker. It’s a way one would like to think 
that things happen, or might happen. But 
unfortunately what has happened since 1942 
(when the book was started) does not warrant 
this kind of analysis. The Manns, if they 
exist, are far too untypical of the men in the 
German forces. They have nowhere affected 
events. 

Prebble’s book, then, which has a certain 
impressive grave force and clarity, fails to 
grapple with the reality of our war. What has 
happened to the German people in general is 
something farmore complicated and horrible 
than he suggests. The break will come; it is 
near. But it will not come through the impact 
of moral forces; it will come only as the moral 
result of shattering defeat. We must recognise, 
however our humanitarian preconceptions 
dislike it, that even a decade of Fascism in a 
highly-organised centralised State like Ger- 
many (with its enormous potentiality of 
production, its tremendous social content 
merged with the monopolistic intensity of 
form) does something to the minds and 
feelings of men to which it is hard to find the 
key in previously-adequate psychology. It is 
easy to see that now; it wasn’t at all so easy 
in 1942. 

Both Rex Warner and Steinbeck (Moon ty 
Down) have influenced Prebble. He seeks to 
use a restrained style, even a certain flatness, 
to convey the effect of the lonely storm-bound 
island on both its inhabitants and the invading 
strangers. But his book has in its own way 
much of the weakness of Steinbeck’s, a mystique 
of the ‘‘ people ” and a kind of void around 
the contours of the characters. And in the 
later part where Callum talks and talks, we 
do not get one of Warner’s conversations 
which in a semi-symbolic way illuminate 
basic issues of our world; we get rather 
Prebble himself in an anxious eagerness 
talking out of the book. And so the conversion 
of Mann is not a conversion of the reader. 
Artistically it doesn’t come off. That emptiness 
round the characters, as in The Moon is Down, 
derives from the fact that the concept of the 
work begins with a mysticism of group-union 
as somehow in itself enough to do the job. 
And so the results of resistance are not con- 
vincing; they are too much, as I said, the 
kind of thing that it would be very nice to 
find in our world but which we don’t find. 
They do not come out of forces braced against 
actuality. Real resistance to fascism is a 
bloodier and more entangled thing, and 
above all, a thing of organisation. 

Still, Prebble is one of the few serious young 
writers we have. This first novel has more 
than promise. 


Bugle Blast is the work of men and women 
in the Services. Like the first series, on the 
whole it more actively reflects our war-world 
than do the many other collections of verse 
and prose which have been made the last 
couple of years. Considered in comparison to 
the terrific material which these years have 
thrown up for writers, the stories are weak and 
limited in range and depth. But considered 
next to what is in general being written, they 
deserve high praise and encouragement. 
Though too many of the writers continue the 
negative approach typical of the pre-war 
short story in Britain, they show themselves 
stirred to deeper issues spasmodically and 
incoherently. ‘‘Some people,” say the 
editors, ‘‘ consider it bad taste, ifnot defeatist. 
to criticise conditions in war-time. Our atti- 
tude is that so long as we in Britain remain 
human in spite of being numbered, docketed, 
uniformed and in most ways deprived of 
personality, we should express ourselves when, 
how and as bluntly as we please.” 

That is a very dim and rootless right to 
criticism, not likely to lead far in artistic 
utterance. It still shows the writer on the 
defensive, anxious to guard his “‘ integrity ”” 
like something that a bureaucrat might pick- 
pocket out of his trousers. It shows little 
awareness of the vast chances now opening 
up before the writer to play a positive role in 
culture. That doesn’t mean giving up the 
right to criticise conditions. Rather, it means 
a very emphatic and whole-hearted criticism 
of many conditions; but it also means, by 
very reason of that criticism, the taking of an 
active part in leadership, the linking-up with 
the people in their demand for a fuller life. 
And that means one has to do something much 
more than complain and show the strains and 
stresses at work. It means that one has got 
to be able to deal with the full human scene 
before us, a world in which men and women, 
despite all the frustrations and falsities, have 
mustered their forces for the defeat of fascism, 
and in the process have begun to find them- 
selves, if not yet masters of their fate, at least 
capable of taking charge and building a 
different world. 

These writers are alive; they do feel the 
strains and stresses; they do feel the impact of 
change in the area that concerns a writer— 
the human mind and heart. But that impact 
isn’t just one of blind change. In part they 
are beginning to see that; and when they see 
it a bit more, their art will deepen and expand. 
Something of the full structure of change will 
be embodied in their picture. Meanwhile it’s 
good that writers from the Forces are setting 
the pace, even if only tentatively. 

The Stuff to Give the Troops is certainly the 
stuff of which the troops are made. There are 
many aspects of army-life that nobody can 
render better than Maclaren-Ross—those 
aspects of the madhouse and the prison cell 
which are transmuted only by the needs and 
releases of active service. The transmutation 
is no part of Maclaren-Ross’s vision; and if 
you ask of him only the lunatic side, you will 
get rich enjoyment. They read like mad 
caricatures, these stories, and at the same time 
as soberly documented presentations of fact 
The nightmare result is all too true to the 
aspects of army-life that Maclaren-Ross is 
reflecting. I could guarantee to read any of 
these stories to any group of soldiers in the 
British Isles and get an immediate and 
ecstatic response from them. It is no small 
achievement to create such a Kafka world of 
ironic obliquities and to do it in terms that 
are understandable and appreciable of the 
roughest and toughest audience you like to 
choose. Is it only the army that stirs this 
Satyric passion in Maclaren-Ross, this up- 
roarious fascinated horror? If he can treat 
the shams and anomalies of civilian life with 


as keen an eye, as stabbing a pen, we have a 
satirist of unlimited capacities. 

Looking at these three books I get the 
feeling that something is happening at last in 
the sphere of the written word. 


Chinese Writer 


THE SPINNERS OF SILK. By Hsiao 
Ch’ien (Allen @ Unwin 6s. net.). 


Reviewed by Mulk Ray Anand 


LMOST UNKNOWN TO THE WESTERN 
yak world, but deeply significant, there 

has been maturing in China a new 
art of the short story in the vernacular Pai 
Hua which displeased the classical Chinese 
linguists after the revolution of 1911. The 
first intimations of this development came 
some years ago, through the pages of Inter- 
national Literature. Later, Edgar Snow col- 
lected a number of representative stories by 
contemporary Chinese writers in a volume 
entitled Living China. Since then, there has 
appeared the little masterpiece Hatred by 
Chang T’ien Yi in New Writing; a collection 
of the stories of the leader of the literary 
renaissance, Lu Hsun; the harrowing Village 
in August, by the Manchurian partisan writer 
T’ien Chun, and occasional novels and essays 
by Lin Yutang and others. 

This new book of short stories by Hsiao 
Ch’ien is the latest addition to the small but 
distinguished collection of works by Chinese 
writers in translation, which gives glimpses to 
the alien world of the vast, intricate and subtle 
changes that are going on in China—is it on 
the brink of disaster or a great triumph ? one 
asks. 

There can be no uncertainty about the 
answer to this question in the minds of those 
who read Hsiao Ch’ien’s book. For his stories 
and sketches hint at the assault on the basic 
emotions of the Chinese people through the 
Japanese war. The orchards have been 
trampled over, the flowers crushed by the 
tanks, and human flesh torn by bomb splinters; 
gone are the festivals of lanterns, the delicate 
ceremonies, the ritual of living elaborated 
during four thousand years, the children 
can’t cven fly the kites. Hsiao Ch’ien describes 
this transformation with the sensitiveness of a 
poet, in a peculiar style which combines 
realism with the metaphor of the classical 
verse of China. The result is a random 
thought narrative which creates overtones in 
the mind of the reader as the screwbali 
sketches in Europe don’t. I don’t know how 
much this technique owes to Tagore, but it is 
certainly being developed by the Chinese to 
perfection. If Hsiao Ch’ien lacks the intensity 
of the master Lu Hsun, he makes up for it by 
his knowledge of the fact that ‘‘ excitement ” 
is not ‘‘ artistic emotion.’’ One only wishes 
the selection were a little larger, but one must 
be grateful to the slender collection for the 
title story alone, an idyll that is the more 
harrowing because it shows that neither 
wors, nor famines, nor earthquakes can 
destroy the ultimate tenderness. 


os ne 


(Concluded from column 2) 

with writers should be extended to include 
practitioners and lovers of every creative art. 
We tried, at No. 84, to organise Sunday life 
classes; these were well attended for a time, 
but organisational difficulties caused them to 
be abandoned. With four or five rooms we 
could certainly do a lot towards satisfying the 
public demand for exhibitions and. lectures, 
and giving members of the Allied Forces a 
place to meet and discuss their chosen art. 
And in the meantime, our autumn pro- 
eramme will be beginning at 84 Charlotte 
Street towards the end of September. 


The Charlotte 


Street Centre 
by Millicent Rose 


HE CHARLOTTE STREET CENTRE HAS JUST 
"T completed its first year of activity. 

We started with a room in one of the 
old Charlotte Street houses: three lofty 
windows and a delicate Grecian ceiling; ugly 
black paintwork and a splintery floor; a 
heritage of eighteen or twenty assorted, 
unreliable chairs. The people who came to 
see our shows and to hear our lectures have 
shown enthusiasm for what was good, tolerant 
forgiveness for our shortcomings. 

For this was a thing that war-time Lon- 
doners needed; a place where exhibitions and 
meetings could be held with a motive force 
that was neither commercial nor official. 

The seven exhibitions have ranged from 
our first historical show, Hogarth and English 
Caricature (now being shown provincially by 
CEMA), and Austin Cooper’s show, The 
Poster in Perspective 1871-1939 (taken over by 
the British Institute of Adult Education) to 
exhibitions of contemporary painting by Carel 
Weight and other sappers, by Corporal James 
Boswell of the R.A.M.C., Corporal Gilbert 
Spencer of the Home Guard and civil defence 
worker Clifford Rowe. 

With regard to the lectures held weekly 
throughout the year, attendance has fluctu- 
ated with the moon, the weather and flying 
pests. Our numerous lecturers showed great 
knowledge, great wit and great good will; 
out of forty evenings we never had one that 
did not end in stimulating discussion. Per- 
haps the most memorable of our arguments 
was the one that went on for three con- 
secutive weeks between Morris Kestelman 
and F. D. Klingender upon Marxism and 
Art for Art’s Sake. Other high spots were Les- 
lie Hurry on Stage Design, Eric Newton on 
Murals in British Restaurants, Clifford Rowe 
on Painting on the Railways—all art subjects; 
talks on music, films and literature were also 
included in our programme with success. 

These were the activities reviewed when 
in August, 1944, we held our first annual 
meeting. But the main object of this meeting 
was to convert the Centre from a room 
into a club with an organised, voting, 
subscribing membership. It is now possible 
to become a member of the Charlotte 
Street Centre for five shillings a year, or a 
patron for a guinea; privileges include the 
receiving of all notices, invitations to private 
views and admission half-price (sixpence) to 
lectures. 

At the meeting a programme for the 
winter was projected. Though the Centre 
will continue to be affiliated to the Artists’ 
International Association, we are also to have 
the co-operation of a group of writers, who are 
already planning a series on The Writer and 
his Trade, in which novelist and publisher, 
and other associated pairs will jointly discuss 
their work. 

Fond as we have grown of the room at 
number 84 Charlotte Street, the need is felt for 
larger premises. For example, social activities 
are impossible in one room. [f the Charlotte 
Street Centre is to develop into a real Arts 
Centre, with all the manifold activities that 
could be carried on, larger premises are 
essential. A lecture room, exhibition room, 
studio, reading room and coffee bar are the 
minimum accommodation for such a centre. 
There should be room for the showing of 
members’ work and of theme exhibitions, 
contemporary or historical; the co-operation 


‘Conclude: foot of column 1) 


The most famous humorous 
French Book of modern times 
has been reprinted. 


Clochemerle 
By Gabriel Chevallier 8/6 
By Post 8/10 
Three books that give in entirely 
different fashion the opinions of French- 
men on our people and ways in war- 


time. To see curselves as others see us 
is always refreshing. 


Nos Amis Les Anglais 
By Ignace Legrand 2/- 
By Post 2/3 
Images Angluises 


By Jean Oberle. 1/6 
By Post 1,9 
With clever black and white sketches 
by the author. 


A Batons Rompus 
By Paul Simon. 2/- 
By Post 2/3 
(The well-known author of *‘ Un seul 
ennemi, ’envahisseur.) 
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ART OR SCIENCE? 
At one time we spoke always of the 


“art of war.’’ 
Surely these days, however, few poeple will deny 


that war is more cf a science. Perhaps there is a 
subtle fundamental truth in Martin Walter’s maxim: 
“ Every art is a science at heart.’’ 

At any rate, the following three letters, ail received 
in July, undoubtedly have some bearing on the 
question as applied to the subject of fiction-writing: 

“ 14th July, 1944. Dear Mr. Walter,—Your approach 
to the writing of fiction interests me. Some time ago, 
General Montgomery said that there wasn’t much in 
the art of war, it was merely a mathematical business 
of putting the right quantities of men and material in 
the right place at the right time. Merely that! ; 

** However, it occurred to me that this was probabl 

) ) y 
also true of writing, putting the right words and 
emotions in the right place, ecc. What's wanted, | 
thought, is 2 kind of mental conveyor belt for assemb- 
fing stories. 

“And I’m hoping that your formulae will provide 
me with what | want. Frankly, I’m very curious to 
see how wel! they will work. 

“Yours sincerely, Henry Kowal.’” 

“18th July, 1944. Dear Mr. Walter,—l enclose 
cheque for 7th instalment. Can you let me have the 
next lecture in Section A? lam doing quite well. ... 
Altogether since taking your course | have made £75, 
I can honestly say that what I’ve !earned from you so 
far has enabled me to cash in on my writing. 

Best wishes, Yours sincerely, Leslie Bussey. 

“28th July, 1944. Mr. Walter, !applaud you. Thanks 
to your most excellent System, | have not had to wade 
through the knee-hign piles of rejection slios that 
normally greet every beginner. After six weeks 
working with you | have now sold my FIRST story on 
its FIRST submission, for £5 10s. Please accept my 
most profound gratitude. 

‘* Yours gratefully, Clare Osborne (aged 19).’’ 
When the new peacetime markets are established, the 
scope for the successful application of science to 
fiction-writing will undoubtedly be far grater than 
it ever was at any period during the war. The above 
samples of war-time results re‘lect che efficacy of 
scientific and psychological principles in the fiction- 
writing sphere; and we are the ory institute licensed 
to use the Scientific System invented by Martin 
Walter. If Marcin Walter’s maxim interests you, then 
so will his booklet, The Professional Touch. !t is 
free from 
British Institute of Fiction-writing Science, Ltd 

Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.|! 
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Documentary 


Films 
by Ralph Bond 


AST MONTH IN .DISCUSSING THE GREAT 
1B advance made by British films during 

the last two or three years, I had no 
space to do more than comment on the 
considerable contribution made by the 
producers of documentary films. 

British documentary was well established 
before the war. In the relatively few years 
since John Grierson made Drifters for the 
Empire Marketing Board, this new school of 
film making—“ the creative interpretation of 
reality”’—had grown from the original 
handful of Grierson’s collaborators to a sizeable 
force that gained prestige and fame for its 
work throughout the world. When Grierson 
went to Canada to become chief of all Canad- 
ian Government film production, he left 
behind him a group of trained and enthusiastic 
technicians who have carried on in the 
tradition he established. 

Consequently, when the Government estab- 
lished a Films Division at the Ministry of 
Information, they were able to call on the 
services of these technicians to carry through 
what has proved to be a film programme of 
remarkable size and variation. 

Some 480 films of all types have been 
produced by the Films Division during the 
years 1940/1943. The number increased from 
74 films in 1940 to 160 films in 1943 and for 
the statistically minded, the total footage for 
the four years reaches half a million feet 
of film. 

The films sponsored by the M.o.I. fall into 
three main categories—films for theatrical 
release (i.e., through the cinemas); films for 
non-theatrical release, and films made chiefly 
for overseas exhibition. 

By far the largest proportion fall into the 
second and third categories. 

The extent of non-theatrical exhibition of 
films in this country is not generally realised. 
During the war a very large public film service 
has been created. All films commissioned by 
civilian Government Departments are handled 
by the Central Film Library which is part of 
the M.o.I. The Library lends films to organ- 
isations of every type—schools, churches, 
youth clubs, Co-operatives, Trade Unions 
and political parties. No charge whatever is 
nade, and in any one year, more than 5,000 
2parate organisations have had film pro- 
‘rammes lent to them in this way. 

There are 800 films in the Library of which 
sme 500 are films made since 1940, and 
»pproximately 12,000 copies of these films 
are sent out each month. ; 

In addition to the services offered by the 
Central Film Library there are 140 travelling 
vans, or mobile film units, operated by the 
M.o.J. Every week these mobile units give 
1,400 shows in factories and towns and villages 
to audiences of some quarter of a million 
people. 

Films are available on practically every 
subject under the sun, and although most of 
the recent productions naturally concern 
some aspect of the war effort, the Central 
Film Library has films on Botany, Mechanics, 
Physics, Biology, Natural History, Agriculture, 
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Zoology, Chemistry and Medicine to mention 
just a few of the subject covered. 

All this only concerns the civilian film 
effort. The military use of films, particularly 
for training purposes, is equally impressive. 
A list of military training films sponsored by 
the Army alone would—-and indeed does— 
fill a catalogue of over a hundred pages. 

The Navy and the Air Force also have a 
long list of films, although not so extensive as 
the Army. 

Neither does the Army confine itself to 
training and instructional films. A large 
number of ‘* general purpose ” and ‘‘ morale ”’ 
films have and are being made for exhibition 
exclusively to the Forces. 

I estimate that well over fifteen hundred 
films of all types—ranging from trailers to 
full-length feature productions—have been 
made by the M.o.I. and the Services since 
the war began. Most of them have been made 
by civilian companies and considering the 
comparatively small number of technicians 
specialising in this type of film, it is an 
impressive achievement. 

Of course, not even the most ardent 
exponent of documentary would claim that 
all these films are artistic masterpieces. On 
the other hand, it is greatly to the credit of 
the documentary school that they have 
excelled in the production of so many instruc- 
tional films of a very high standard. The 
essence of a training or instructional film is that 
it should be simple, concise, well photographed 
and with a clean, crisp commentary. If the 
purpose of a film is to teach sappers how to 


blow up a bridge, or instruct Land Girls in. 


the art of stacking and thatching, there is 
neither time nor necessity for aesthetic flights 
of fancy. Security regulations prevent much 
public discussion on the Army training films, 
but to anyone interested in documentaries, I 
commend as almost perfect examples of their 
kind the films produced by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, one of the most enthusiastic and 
enlightened of Government Departments 
when it comes to the use of film for propaganda. 

Making Good Hay, How to Thatch, Garden 
Friends and Foes, Seeds and Science, Winter 
Work in the Garden, are just a few of the many 
titles in this Ministry’s film programme, 
and they all achieve a very high level of 
production and require a good deal more 
technical skill than might be supposed. 

The range of films available for non- 
theatrical distribution and never seen in the 
cinemas is surprisingly varied. There are films 
on medicine and neuro-psychiatry; anti- 
personnel bombs and news-reel cameramen 
at war; factory canteens and the war in 
China; shipbuilding on the Clyde and Tyne 
and coal mining in South Wales and Durham; 
medical services in the Western Isles, and 
hydro-electric power in the Highlands; and 
a large number of specialised films for the 
National Fire Service and volunteers in the 
Civil Defence Services. 

Equally impressive is the list of films made 
exclusively for distribution throughout the 
Empire and in the Allied and neutral coun- 
tries. These films, giving a wide cross-section 
of war-time Britain, are shewn extensively in 
North and South America; in _ neutral 
countries like Turkey and Sweden, and in the 
Soviet Union where the M.o.I. has its own 
film representative. 


Also working under the M.o.I. is the 
Colonial Film Unit which has produced 
more than 70 films for shewing in British 
Colonial possessions. In Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast and other parts of the ‘‘ Far 
Flung,”’ portable projectors are taken round 
the native villages and the marvels of Western 
civilisation presented to the astonished native 
populace. These films present peculiar prob- 
lems to the British technicians who make them. 


They have to be constructed and edited in a 
very special way. Individual shots must be 
held on the screen for a far longer time than 
is normal, and panning and tracking shots 
eliminated altogether. Advocates of quick 
cutting and intricate montage effects had 
better not look for jobs with the Colonial 
Film unit. Their efforts would probably 
create a riot in the hinterlands of Nairobi. 

The Crown Film Unit, the major Govern- 
ment production unit, has no such problems, 
and every credit is due to it for the high level 
of documentary production achieved during 
the war. Target for To-night, Fires Were 
Started, The Silent Village, Close Quarters, and 
many others, not only carry forward the 
essential documentary approach, but in 
production quality are equal to the best work 
of any of the commiercial studios. 

The Crown Unit is fortunate in possessing 
its own studios at Pinewood, and in having 
greater financial resources than most of the 
other documentary units, but even so the 
consistent quality of its work is the complete 
answer to the reactionaries who try to argue 
that State film production destroys initiative 
and stifles artistic expression. 

Crown, however, has no monopoly in 
documentary achievement. World of Plenty 
and The Harvest Shall Come are just two more 
titles among many which confirms Britain’s 
supremacy in this field. 

It is a record to be proud of and we must 
jealously guard it against its enemies. Th> 
preservation of the Central Film Library as a 
public service, the maintenance of the Crown 
Film Unit and a co-ordinating, sponsorins 
State Films Department—these are the very 
minimum things that we must retain after the 
war. The monopoly interests will fight hard 
to close them down. We must fight evea 
harder to preserve and extend them. 
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We draw the attention of ail 

our supporters to our recent 
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is a difficult period for the 
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Phone EUWSton 5391 


Pioneer 


ARTS: Bird in Hand by John Drinkwater. 


(Since transferred to the St. Martin's Theatre. 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


presaging times when the buzz of fly- 

bombs will be but a memory, or it may 
have been that I had been reading Twenty-five 
Years of the British Drama League, or again that 
I was going to see Bird in Hand, which set me 
thinking of the National Theatre as I waited 
for the curtain to rise at the Arts. Probably 
all three. 

It is interesting that theatre people who for 
as long as I can remember have been most 
pessimistic about ever having a National 
Theatre in this country, are to-day taking it 
for granted that we shall get it after the war. 
Apparently any National Theatre which we 
create is going to be very different from the 
National Theatre which we visualised in the 
past. Of necessity this is so, for the pioneers of 
the National Theatre movement were small 
bands of enthusiasts who wanted State 
support for the highly specialised and rarefied 
kind of theatre that they appreciated. They 
did not believe there was any mass demand, 
and therefore their request that Government 
support should be limited to the Theatre 
that was wanted and not poured out on some 
vast white elephant scheme was reasonable 
enough. The war, however, has demonstrated 
our mistake. We are about as likely to erect 
a theatre on the National Theatre site in 
Cromwell Road as we are to build a Channel 
Tunnel. 

Don’t let us dismiss the pioneers with a 
shrug as misguided twirps. It is upon their 
efforts that our hopes of a National Theatre 
are based. The Birmingham Repertory 
Company gave our aspirations direction, the 
British Drama League gave them bulk and 
now they are taking shape through CEMA. 
The story of the Birmingham ‘‘ Rep” is a 
replica of other similar ventures in other 
parts of the world: a rich man’s amateur 
dramatic society achieving a sufficient stand- 
ard of performance to make turning profes- 
sional an inevitable step if technical progress 
was to be maintained. The Birmingham 
**Rep” had a hard struggle. Birmingham 
largely ignored the brilliant actors and 
technicians who strove so hard for artistic 
integrity and its entertainment. Birmingham 
was not at all sure that it knew what artistic 
integrity was or that it would like it if it did. 
Time after time the *‘ Rep” would have had 
to shut down if Sir Barry Jackson had not 
been there to put his hand in his pocket. 


Poresagi IT WAS THE GOOD WAR NEWS 


Arsenic and Old Lace, Joseph Kesselring’s comedy about two kindly old ladies whose 
favourite charity is bumping off lonely old men, is one of the shows that the fly-bomb couldn’ t 
Sorce to close. World premiere was in January, 1941, in New York, where it is still going 
strong. London production is by Marcel Varnel and it is presented by Firth Shephard 
at the Strand Theatre. Picture shows Lloyd Pearson (Uncle Teddy), Lillian Braith- 
waite (Abby Brewster) and Clarence Bigge (Rex Harper). 


Then at the beginning of the war the 
“Rep” did finish. Most people thought for 
good. But with that delightful perversity 
which makes living such a pleasure, Birming- 
ham, at the very moment when one might 
have supposed it to be wholly occupied with 
other things, woke up to the fact that it 
needed the ** Rep.” Birmingham, which had 
steadfastly refused to give it official support, 
now asked officially through its Lord Mayor 
for the “‘ Rep” to be re-opened. A long 
time had passed since that group of enthusi- 
astic amateurs had begun giving performances 
at Sir Barry Jackson’s house in 1907. An 
extraordinarily large number of the players 
who had been presented by the *“‘ Rep”’ had 
attained a nation-wide-—and many a world- 
wide—reputation. 

John Drinkwater was one of its original 


members, and its manager and producer 
from 1913-1919. During this period, the 
“Rep” produced most of Drinkwater’s 


serious plays. 

His first comedy, Bird in Hand, was also 
given its premiere production at Birmingham 
in 1927, The juvenile leads were played by 
Laurence Olivier and Peggy Ashcroft, the 
latter having made her first stage appearance 
the previous season with the “‘ Rep.”? Drink- 
water’s work is essentially English. He 
believed that the poet should return to the 
Theatre and that he should bring to it the 
authentic rhythms of our speech. In all his 
plays his poet’s mind and sensitivity to form 
point his very native approach. Bird in Hand 
has both these qualities: it is exquisitely 
wrought and nothing more English could be 
imagined than its story. 

Thomas Greenleaf is the keeper of the 
Bird in Hand Inn, which has been in his 
family for 300 years. The Arnwoods have 
been Squires of the manor for just as long. 
The worthy yeoman objects to his daughter 
going out with the Squire’s son, Gerald. 


Once, in the dim distant past, a Greenleaf 


woman had gone out with an Arnwood with 


disastrous results. And if that sort of thing 
could happen in a gig, what might not one 
expect from a Rolls Royce ! 

Efforts are made to make the old boy see 
reason before he quite loses his daughter’s 
affection. In this, three visitors to the Inn 
take a hand; a K.C., the blasé son of a patent 
medicine manufacturer, and a salesman of 
sardines, a charming character who voted 
Tory for beautifully irrelevant reasons and 
upheld his daughter’s intelligence for being 
Labour. 

In the end Greenleaf is brought to his 
senses, by the Squire pretending to agree 
with him that Joan is not good enough for 
Gerald. That is, of course, not what that 
tough old rustic meant at all. In fact, when 
put to it, he cannot explain what he does mean 
by his talk about ‘“‘stations.”” So Inn and 
Manor are joined in holy matrimony. 

The acting was a pleasure. George Bishop 
made the K.C. both legal and kindly and his 
dignity was such that even in pyjamas he 
looked as though he might be elevated to the 
Bench at any moment. Andrew Leigh made 
Mr. Blanquet more lovable than I ever 
imagined a dyspeptic sardine salesman could 
be. But it was Herbert Lomas’s evening as 
Thomas Greenleaf. This is a grand part for 
a middle-aged character actor, and Herbert 
Lomas filled it grandly. Mr. Alec Clunes’ 
direction had pace and fun and above all 
brought out the essential quality of the piece. 

Maybe the ideas in Bird in Hand do not 
bear much relation to the present time. It is 
true, too, that its plot only had validity in a 
time that is now long past, in a situation com- 
pounded of hypocrisy and false values. And 
such problems as it poses are sclyed senti- 
mentally but quite irrationallk. Bux these 
things were recorded by an artist who saw 
with a sympathetic, sincere and truthful eye, 
and who understood and loved the Theatre. 
I think that is why I enjoyed this performance 
so much: I think that is why [I felt that fly- 
bombs mattered less when I came out into 
Leicester Square after it. 
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in the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet—*‘Hygiene 
for Women,’’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 


’ 


or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.! 
enclosing 3d. in stamps 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


Ger think of 


JOURNALISM 


as 0 wosrwar canoer 7 


IF you feel you can 
write... can describe 
an incident graphically 
. . . feel you have the 
‘news sense,” you 
probably have the 
makings of a good 
journalist. 


Now is the time to 
train, to prepare. Turn 
your odd moments to 
good account by training for a post-war 
career in journalism. Let the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM give 
you the necessary guidance, help to 
develop your latent talent and set you 
earning money with your pen. athe 
London School of Journalism is under 
the patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors and its instructors 
are all practical w.iters. 


Reduced Fees. Special Courses in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writ- 
ing, Poetry, Radio Plays and English 
Literature. Personal Coaching by 
Correspondence. Write for free 
advice and book to— 

O.T. LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, 


HE ‘FORGETS’ HS aS 


FALSE TEETH 


BUT wee ehever 
the axiom 
that care of den- 
tures is as impor- 
tant, hygienically 
and socially, as care 
of natural teeth. He 
knows that all types 
of dental plates can 
be cleaned safely 
and efficiently with 
KOLYNOS DEN- 
TURE POWDER. He knows, too, 
that he can “forget”’ his false teeth, 
thanks to the comfort and confidence 
resulting from the regular use of — 


KOLYNOS . 


DENTURE | DENTURE 
POWDER | FIXATIVE 


forcleaning artificial| makes false teeth fit 
tecth, 1/3 per tin, firmly. 1/3 & 3/3 
From all chemists. 


OUR TIME 


Editorial: 28/29 Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Postal subscriptions from Central Books, 
Ltd., 2 Panton Street, London, W.C.1. 


3/6 (post free) 
1 year ... J/- (post free) 


6 months 


Order OUR TIME from your newsagent. 


TO the student of heraldry the coat of 

arms of the Pharmaceutical Society 
conveys the age-old history of drugs and 
medicaments. To the chemist it symbolises 
the lore of pharmacy through the years and 
its imprint on his certificate indicates his 
efficiency. To the general public it guaran- 
tees a service that is a vital part of the 
country’s health organisation. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Luthymol 


The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


THE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving 
members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lang- 
uages, which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language :— 
French Spanish German Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will be sent to 
you, together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Albion House, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
PELMAN_ (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: NEW 
YORK: 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG: 
P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Street. 
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